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The  following  is  a message  from  General  John  W. 
Vessey  Jr.,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  to  MG  Maxwell 
R.  Thurman,  Commander,  US  Army  Recruiting  Command. 


This  morning  I was  informed  that  USAREC  had 
exceeded  its  FY  80  Active  Army  recruiting  objective.  I 
warmly  applaud  your  efforts  and  desire  that  congratu- 
lations be  passed  to  all  the  members  of  your  command.  It 
is  particularly  noteworthy  that  your  accomplishments 
included  making  up  the  17,000  recruiting  shortfall  from 
FY  79. 

In  conjunction  with  MEPCOM,  your  success  in  pro- 


cessing and  enlisting  into  the  Army  of  over  173,000  new 
soldiers  was  a superb  effort.  This  is  the  first  time  in  four 
years  that  we  have  reached  our  enlistment  goal.  The 
entire  Army  will  improve  as  a result  of  what  you  have 
done. 

We  look  forward  to  a similar  superb  performance  in 
FY  81. 


Commander’s  Notes 


Congratulations  on  an  outstanding  1980  recruiting  effort. 
Elsewhere  in  this  volume  you  will  see  the  1980  statistics. 
Now  that  1980  is  history,  we  can  get  to  work  on  1981’s 
tasks.  Simply  stated,  1981  requires  each  recruiter  to  get 
into  the  high  school  graduates  and  high  school  seniors 
market  and  do  at  least  15%  better  than  was  done  in  1980. 
The  key  to  successful  work  in  the  graduate  and  senior 
market  is  to  prospect  with  grads  and  seniors.  The 
Recruiting  Command  contracted  more  than  22,500  male 
high  school  seniors/grads  in  July,  Aug  and  Sep  — the 
highest  mark  since  the  Army  has  been  keeping  records  on 
all  volunteer  force  contracting.  Quite  frankly,  the  Re- 
cruiting Command  slipped  badly  in  October  in  the  senior/ 
grad  market.  The  reason  — we  are  not  doing  the  neces- 
sary prospecting!  High  school  graduates  will  not  walk 
into  your  station.  You  must  contact  them  and  convince 
them  that  the  Army  is  a meaningful,  useful  and  patriotic 
opportunity.  The  Army  has  2 year  enlistments  for  both 
men  and  women.  The  Army  has  a big  VEAP  program  — 
contributing  only  $25.00  per  month  qualifies  for  big 
educational  benefits.  These  are  sales  tools  that  other 
services  cannot  match.  It’s  time  for  us  to  go  to  work.  The 
product  of  our  work  is  contracts,  high  school  graduate 
and  senior  contracts.  Lets  get  going!  The  Army  is 
counting  on  us!! 


Si. 


M.  R.  THURMAN 


Major  General , USA 
Commanding 
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Mount 
St.  Helens 


by  SSG  Dave  Pankey 
Portland  DRC 


The  young  warrant  officer-pilot 
from  the  Oregon  Army  National  Guard 
put  it  this  way;  “There  are  no  words  to 
describe  what’s  going  on  up  on  that 
mountain.  ‘Volcano’  is  just  a word, 
and  the  word  ‘volcano’  means  noth- 
ing to  people  until  they  see  that  moun- 
tain. Or  what’s  left  of  it  ...  ’’ 

SSG  Bob  Phillips,  one  of  five  Army 
recruiters  assigned  to  the  Longview, 
WA  Recruiting  Station  (that  includes 
the  now  world-famous  Mount  St.  Hel- 
ens] has  a slightly  different  perspec- 
tive. Walking  out  into  his  front  yard  a 
little  after  0830  on  Sunday,  the  18th  of 
May,  his  reaction  was  one  of  dis- 
belief. “I  said  something  like  ‘Holy 
Gow!  Look  at  that!’  and  five  minutes 
later,  I was  still  saying  the  same  thing. 
And  there  sure  wasn’t  very  much  else 
you  could  do  but  watch  it.  After 
awhile,  it  started  getting  very  dark, 
and  I remember  thinking  ‘From  my 
front  yard  I used  to  be  able  to  see  St. 
Helens!  . . . and  of  course  I can’t  now 
because  it’s  gone.’’ 

After  more  than  120  years  of  tran- 
quility, Mount  St.  Helens  began  act- 
ing up  in  March  of  this  year.  Located 
some  40  miles  north-east  of  Portland, 
OR,  St.  Helens  has  long  been  one  of 
the  scenic  landmarks  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  But  the  May  18th  eruption 
changed  one  of  nature’s  playgrounds 
into  a devastated  shambles.  Blowing 
off  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  of  her 
top,  the  mountain  went  from  9,677 


A side-looking  airborne  radar  photograph 
of  Mount  St.  Helens  taken  by  the  1042nd 
Military  Intelligence  Company  of  the 
Oregon  Army  National  Guard  nine  days 
after  the  eruption,  graphically  portrays 
what  national  broadcasters  were  des- 
cribing as  a lunar  landscape,  at  left. 
What  used  to  be  a heavily  forested  area, 
upper  right,  around  Washington  State 
Highway  504  has  been  swept  bare.  The 
road  itself  was  destroyed  by  the  mud- 
flow, (Photo  by  Gary  Stauffer).  Trees  were 
littered  along  the  banks  of  the  Toutle 
and  Lewis  Rivers  where  the  small  towns 
of  Toutle  and  Cougar  were  destroyed,  at 
right.  (Photo  by  Dave  Pankey) 


feet  altitude  to  only  8,400  feet  in  a few 
minutes.  Sending  down  an  avalanch 
of  mud,  water,  and  trees  (so  much  that 
the  flow  is  measured  in  cubic  miles], 
the  disaster  nearly  wiped  out  the  small 
towns  of  Toutle  and  Gougar,  WA,  and 
threatened  Longview  and  Kalama, 
WA  with  severe  flooding.  The  poten- 
tial for  damage  and  loss  of  life  ex- 
tended as  far  down  the  Golumbia 
River  as  the  Portland,  OR,  area  itself. 

The  shock  of  the  disaster  is  hard  to 
measure.  “The  mudflow  destroyed 
houses  on  the  eastern  edge  of  my 
used-to-be  recruiting  area,”  said  SSG 


David  Orman  of  the  Longview  RS. 
“Houses,  cars,  anything  on  the  other 
side  of  that  edgeline  . . . are  all  gone. 
The  mud  didn’t  reach  Toutle  High 
School,  which  was  fortunate.  As  it  is, 
Toutle  High  won’t  be  able  to  use  the 
school  building  itself  because  the 
flood  destroyed  the  city  water  and 
sanitation  systems;  and  the  bridge 
east  of  town  is  gone.  Wherever  they 
decide  to  hold  the  high  school  classes, 
it  won’t  be  east  of  here  . . . there  isn’t 
anything  east  of  here!” 

The  outpouring  of  help  and  assis- 
tance to  the  stricken  area  was  immedi- 
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ate;  and  a large  part  of  the  help  was  a 
“one- Army”  team  made  of  units  from 
the  9th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Lew- 
is, WA,  and  the  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon Army  National  Guards;  and  fast 
on  their  heels  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Army  ‘expertise’  came  into  play 
even  at  Recruiting  Station  levels.  The 
Military  Interest  Explorer  Post,  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  local  VFW  and  the 
Longview  RS,  received  a request  for 
help  from  Cowlitz  County  emergency 
officials.  “We  had  10  highly  trained 
young  people  available,  people  we 
had  been  working  with  since  last 
spring  when  we  first  started  the  Ex- 
plorer Post,”  said  SFC  Russell  Erb- 
stoesser,  Longview  RS  station  com- 
mander. ‘Sergeant  Russ,’  as  citizens  of 
the  Longview  area  know  him,  con- 
tinues, “And  since  the  May  eruption, 
I‘ve  been  very  involved  with  the  var- 
ious Cowlitz  County  agencies  on  con- 
tingency planning  for  the  future,  on 
behalf  of  our  Explorer  Post. 

“Nobody  knows  what  will  happen 
in  a situation  like  this,  or  when  it  will 
end.  The  last  time  the  mountain  was 
active,  it  went  on  for  years,  and  we 
have  to  be  ready  for  it.  In  the  station, 
we  joke  about  grabbing  the  Prospect 
Card  files  and  running  for  the  hills, 
but  underneath  the  joke  is  a serious 
sense  of  duty.  Longview  is  more  than 
an  assignment;  it’s  an  obligation. 
Right  now  this  town  is  looking  at  the 
Army,  and  it’s  important  to  show  that 
we  care.” 

And  the  town  knows.  “Army  hel- 
icopters are  great!”  is  the  way  one  of 
the  evacuated  loggers  said  on  national 
television.  Another  Longview  resi- 
dent, City  Editor  David  Connelly  of 
the  Longview  Daily  News,  tells  of  his 
experience  with  the  Army:  “I  remem- 
ber thinking,  even  with  everything 
else  going  on,  how  terrific  those  people 
were.  I’m  one  of  those  people  who 
never  paid  much  attention  to  the  mili- 
tary before,  never  had  any  exper- 
ience at  all,  and  I’d  for  sure  never  been 
involved  with  a diaster  or  a large-scale 
emergency.  It  was  terrific  seeing 
those  people  come  in  here,  knowing 
the  risk  they  were  taking,  and  it  was 


SSG  Dave  Orman,  above,  surveys  the 
damage  to  his  one-time  prime  recruit- 
ing area.  The  May  1 8 eruption  dramatic- 
ally decreased  the  station’s  area  by  bury- 
ing it  in  flood  waters  and  two-  to  three- 
feet  of  mud.  (Photo  by  Dave  Pan  key)  Be- 


low, Orman  and  SFC  Russel  Erbstoesser, 
Longview’s  station  commander,  stand 
on  top  of  debris  that  is  15  feet  above 
pre-eruption  ground  level.  (Photo  by 
Gary  Stauffer) 


very  comforting  knowing  that  they 
were  here. 

“I  recognize  Army  Green  now,  and 
seeing  these  people  doing  their  jobs,  I 
know  that  we  can  rely  on  them.  And 
another  thing:  It’s  great  to  know  what 
kind  of  people  we  have  in  the  Army.” 
A lady  on  Mr.  Connelly’s  staff  put  it  a 
slightly  different  way  by  saying  “It 
didn’t  take  long  to  get  used  to  the 
sound  of  Army  helicopters,  and  the 


worse  the  volcano  got  . . . the  nicer 
those  helicopters  sounded!” 

No  one,  of  course,  knows  what 
other  surprises  the  mountain  holds. 
“Air-filters  and  ‘phone  calls,  for  sure,” 
says  SFC  Erbstoesser,  “and  keeping 
one  eye  on  St.  Helens.  But  I’ll  tell  you 
one  thing;  its  sure  nice  working  in  a 
community  where  all  of  a sudden 
everybody  sees  what  the  Army  can  do 
. . . it’s  just  nice  to  be  needed!”  ® 
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Increases  enlistments 

REACT  center  is  model 


by  R.  L.  Waldrop 
Ft.  Monmouth  DRC 

“A  well-managed  Rapid  Electron- 
ics Advertising  Coupon  Transmission 
(REACT]  Center  is  a very  valuable 
tool  that  can  increase  the  Active 
Army  and  Reserve  enlistments  by  15 
percent  and  more,”  according  to  SEC 
Robert  L.  Waycott,  chief  of  the  Ft. 
Monmouth  District  Recruiting  Com- 
mand REACT  Center. 

Waycott  is  NCOIC  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram that  was  initiated  to  aid  the 
Army  Reserve  mission  in  May,  1979 
and  expanded  in  October  to  include 
Active  Army. 

Waycott,  a former  Sapphire  re- 
cruiter with  six  years  field  exper- 
ience and  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
REACT,  outlined  the  procedures  he 
initiated  at  the  Ft.  Monmouth  REACT 
Center. 

When  the  numbered  cards  arrive 
from  the  national  distribution  point  in 
Burbank,  CA,  they  are  refined,  logged- 
in  and  sorted  by  the  three  areas  ser- 
viced. Waycott  and  his  staff  screen 
and  prioritize  the  leads  by  calling  the 
prospects  at  home  to  validate  age, 
address  and  telephone  number. 

Hot  leads  get  priority  A,  and  are 
assigned  a fifteen-day  suspense.  Other 
cards  lacking  necessary  information 
for  telephonic  screening  are  assigned 
priorities  B or  C and  given  a thirty-day 
suspense.  This  initial  procedure  on 
approximately  2,000  monthly  leads 
processed  at  the  Center  is  followed  by 
mailing  the  cards  to  the  stations  for 
follow-up. 

Waycott  said,  “It  takes  us  an  aver- 
age of  fifteen  minutes  to  verify,  log 
and  relay  a lead  from  this  office,  that’s 
one-third  the  time  it  would  take  from  a 
recruiting  station  because  we  can  stay 
on  it  without  interruption. 

One  staff  member  added,  “The  field 
recruiters  could  screen  their  own 
leads  in  the  same  amount  of  time, 
however,  their  production  time  is  nor- 


mally committed  to  appointments  and 
visits  to  schools,  centers  of  influ- 
ence, etc.,  the  REACT  system  cuts 
down  on  bogus  time  and  increases 
field  accountability. 

From  the  first  day  a lead  is  gener- 
ated until  final  disposition  is  doc- 
umented at  the  main  REACT  Center  in 
Burbank,  the  lead  is  controlled  and 
suspensed.” 

To  date.  Ft.  Monmouth  has  ex- 
ceeded the  national  recruiting  com- 
mand’s goal  of  15  percent  for  all  DRC. 
Enlistments  from  card  leads  since  this 
program  began  are  up  from  0 to  15.2 
percent  for  Active  Army  and  12.3  per- 
cent for  Army  Reserve.  SFC  Waycott 
expects  those  numbers  to  increase  to 
18  or  19  percent  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  80. 

Approximately  3,000  of  9,000  leads 
received  each  year  are  bogus  and  are 
killed  at  the  Center.  Production  man- 
hours that  formerly  were  wasted  fol- 
lowing bad  leads  have  been  cut  by  a 
third  in  the  DRC.  This  screening  at  the 
REACT  Center  also  reduces  needless 
travel  expenses  and  those  embarass- 
ing  visits  to  “Rex  Jones,”  the  family 
pet. 

The  REACT  Watch-Line  is  another 
service  provided  by  the  REACT.  The 
Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  Di- 
vision places  advertisements  for 
newspaper  publication  using  the  Cen- 
ter’s telephone  number  as  the  point  of 
contact,  so  all  responses  are  logged, 
screened,  relayed,  suspensed  and 
tracked. 

Unlike  the  twenty-four  hour  pro- 
cessing time  for  lead  cards,  responses 
to  classified  ads  are  called  into  the  ap- 
propriate recruiting  station  immed- 
iately after  validation.  Timely  dis- 
position of  all  leads  generated  by  local 
ads  can  be  effectively  controlled  by 
area  commanders.  Additionally,  cost 
effectiveness  of  any  particular  ad  or 
campaign  can  easily  be  determined  at 
the  DRC  by  making  reference  to  the 


logged  entries. 

Waycott’s  lead  tracking  procedures 
result  in  an  entry  to  his  enlistment  log 
or  the  return  of  the  REACT  Card  from 
the  field  with  final  disposition  re- 
marks. The  suspense  cards  are  all  re- 
turned to  the  national  REACT  Center 
in  California  where  they  are  com- 
piled and  reflected  in  conversion  per- 
centages. 

LTC  Wilmer  Y.  Fitzgerald,  com- 
mander of  the  Ft.  Monmouth  DRC,  is 
a strong  advocate  of  REACT  and 
credits  Waycott  with  the  Center’s  suc- 
cessful operation.  Fitzgerald  said, 
“SFC  Waycott  has,  through  his  own 
initiative,  developed,  implemented, 
and  refined  a pilot  program  that  has 
drastically  improved  the  efficiency  of 
this  DRC’s  REACT  Program.” 

The  personnel  of  the  REACT  Cen- 
ter have  also  instituted  and  manage  a 
Recruiter  Rehabilitation  Program.  SFC 
Waycott  proudly  said,  “If  a recruiter 
is  having  difficulty  with  making  con- 
tacts or  following  up,  we  bring  him 
into  the  office  for  a period  of  time, 
familiarize  him  with  our  standard  op- 
erating procedures,  encourage  his  ini- 
tiative to  track  leads  and  generally  im- 
prove his  skills.  Several  good  recruit- 
ers experiencing  production  problems 
have  been  greatly  helped  by  being 
made  aware  of  and  more  comfortable 
with  this  tracking  system.  They  return 
to  the  field  reinforced  by  a clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  support  they  can 
expect  from  us.” 

Waycott’s  staff  briefs  visitors  from 
other  recruiting  commands  and  fre- 
quently travels  to  other  areas  to  train 
interested  personnel.  In  recognition 
of  his  efforts  SFC  Waycott  was 
awarded  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal  Third  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  for 
“meritorious  achievement  while  as- 
signed as  Chief,  Rapid  Electronics 
Advertising  Coupon  Transmission/ 
Advertising  Information  Management 
System  Center.”  ^ 
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SGM  started  as  paratrooper 


Jacksonville  DRC 

The  thought  of  an  extra  pork  chop  a 
day  may  well  have  been  the  factor 
which  began  the  military  career  of  the 
man  believed  to  be  the  last  active  duty 
soldier  who  jumped  into  France  with 
the  101st  Airborne  Division  on  D-Day 
in  1944. 

As  SGM  James  S.  McCoy,  the  se- 
nior non-commissioned  officer  with 
the  Army  Jacksonville  District  Re- 
cruiting Command  tells  it,  “I  really 
didn’t  know  much  about  the  Army 
when  I went  to  the  recruiting  station 
in  Indianapolis  back  in  1942,  but 
everyone  else  was  joining  the  service 
and  I knew  I wanted  to  sign  up  too. 

“The  recruiter  listed  what  the  Army 
had  to  offer,  such  things  as  being  in 
the  Cavalry.  But  taking  care  of  a horse 
really  didn’t  interest  me.  Then  he 
flipped  his  blackboard  over  and  started 
talking  about  the  paratroops.  He  men- 
tioned such  things  as  hazardous  duty 
jump  pay,  an  elite  organization,  the 
possible  training  as  a jeep  driver,  or 
even  a locomotive  driver,  and  rations 
and  a half.  That  didn’t  sound  too  bad 
to  me  so  I signed  on  with  the  para- 
troops.” 

“I  really  don’t  know  how  many 
times  I jumped,  in  those  days  we 
didn’t  keep  track  of  things  like  that. 
We  knew  that  someday  we  would  be 
jumping  behind  enemy  lines  so  we  did 
our  best  to  get  ready.  And  in  those 
days  we  didn’t  worry  about  such 
things  as  when  we  would  ETS.  We 
knew  we  were  in  for  the  long  haul. 
Getting  the  first  jump  in,  though,  was 
important  and  that  was  the  day  we  all 
looked  forward  to  getting  behind  us.” 

“We  made  all  kinds  of  jumps  in 
those  days.  Jumps  with  different 
types  of  equipment,  jumps  with  dif- 
ferent types  of  parachutes.  There  was 
a bit  of  extra  motivation  too.  Those 
who  didn’t  survive  jump  training 
knew  that  the  chances  of  being  sent 
next  door,  for  glider  training,  were 
pretty  good.  And  that  didn’t  appeal  to 
me  at  all.” 

To  look  at  the  robust  sergeant  major 


today  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  his 
‘fighting  weight’  when  he  joined  the 
paratroopers  was  just  135  pounds. 
Size,  or  no,  he  was  assigned  to  a five 
man  A4  machine  gun  crew  and  he  was 
assigned  to  jump  with  the  machine 
gun. 

“When  we  jumped,  we  carried  all 
the  gear  we  could.  It  was  a bit  dif- 
ficult to  maneuver  out  the  door  with 
the  machine  gun  clutched  across  my 
chest  but  I managed.  We  also  carried 
all  the  ammo  we  could,  together  with 
our  other  gear.  I guess  I had  about  75 
pounds  of  equipment  with  me  on  the 
way  down.” 

The  machine  gun  crews  were  the 
“orphans”  of  the  outfit  in  those  days. 
“We  were  assigned  to  line  companies 
and  we  didn’t  really  get  to  know  too 
many  of  the  other  people  in  the  unit.” 

Fate  again  played  a role  in  McCoy’s 
life  while  waiting  for  the  jump  into 
France. 

It  was  in  Swindon,  England  that 
McCoy  met  his  future  wife.  Royal  Air 
Force  nurse  Bridget  O’Sullivan  of 


County  Cork,  Ireland.  And  what  was 
a nice  Irish  girl  doing  in  the  RAF?  “It 
seems  that  the  Irish  and  English  had 
been  fighting  each  other  for  genera- 
tions, but  when  the  chips  were  really 
down,  like  during  World  War  II,  they 
managed  to  get  together.  Her  brother 
also  fought  with  the  British  in  World 
War  II. 

D-Day  finally  rolled  around.  “We 
knew  we  would  be  going  soon,” 
McCoy  recalled,  “and  we  were  as 
ready  as  we  could  be.”  McCoy’s  unit 
was  headed  for  Drop  Zone  “D”,  one  of 
the  most  heavily  contested  during  the 
invasion.  McCoy  was  strapped  into 
his  T-7  parachute  and  was  carrying 
his  machine  gun  when  the  time  came 
to  make  the  drop. 

The  sergeant  major  recalls  that  the 
drop  took  place  at  about  1 a.m.  “I 
really  don’t  know  how  high  up  we 
were  when  we  jumped.  About  all  I can 
recall  is  that  the  tracers  were  flying 
and  I wanted  to  get  down  as  quickly  as 
I could.  I swung  one  way,  then  the 
other  and  ‘boom’,  I was  on  the  ground. 


SGM  James  S.  McCoy  was  in  Berchtesgarden  when  Hitler’s  Eagle’s  nest  fell  in  WW II. 
He’s  second  from  the  right,  top  row  at  the  Eagle’s  Nest. 
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I landed  in  a marsh,  fell  face  forward 
and  almost  drowned.”  He  scrambled 
to  his  feet  and  tried  to  find  the  rest  of 
his  crew.  “I  never  did  see  the  tripod 
man  again”,  he  recalled. 

McCoy  and  his  unit  had  landed  near 
Carentan,  France,  some  25  miles  be- 
hind enemy  lines.  It  was  time  to  stand 
alone.  The  infantry  began  coming 
ashore  some  five  hours  later.  It  was 
the  job  of  McCoy  and  his  unit  to 
secure  Carentan  and  cause  as  much 
confusion  for  the  Germans  as  pos- 
sible. 

McCoy  didn’t  see  too  much  action 
in  France  the  first  time  around.  He 
went  back  to  England  to  get  ready  for 
his  second  combat  jump,  this  time  to 
take  part  in  the  biggest  Allied  air- 
borne drop  — into  Holland. 

He  was  part  of  the  1st  Allied  Air- 
borne Army  which  took  part  in  Oper- 
ation Marketgarden. 

“It  was  a different  operation  this 
time.  We  jumped  in  the  daylight.  If  I 
had  to  pick,  I would  say  that  a day- 
light jump  is  better.  Sure,  the  enemy 
could  see  us  but  we  could  see  where 
we  were  going  too.” 

McCoy  picked  up  a Purple  Heart  in 


Holland  but  after  being  medevaced  to 
England,  was  back  in  Europe  to  take 
part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

“There  was  a lot  of  fighting  and  it 
was  cold.  I don’t  really  remember  too 
much  else  of  interest.” 

One  thing  he  does  remember  about 
battling  through  Europe  was  a “lucky” 
seven-day  leave  he  got.  “There  was 
one  of  those  and  two  three-day 
passes.  I was  the  lucky  one,  went  to 
England,  and  married  Bridget.” 

McCoy  was  back  in  Germany  in 
May  1945  and  his  unit  was  at  Berch- 
tesgaden  when  Hitler’s  retreat  fell  to 
the  Americans. 

McCoy  was  in  France  when  the  war 
ended  and  he  and  his  wife  made  their 
way  to  the  United  States  in  1946,  he  to 
be  separated  from  the  US  Army  and 
she  after  being  separated  from  the 
RAF. 

With  that  war  out  of  the  way, 
McCoy  worked  with  Kodak  and  US 
Steel  in  California  and  studied  weld- 
ing at  night. 

Four  years  later  it  was  back  to  mili- 
tary service,  this  time  with  the  Navy. 

McCoy  served  as  a metalsmith  in 
the  Navy  and  his  ship,  the  USS  Hollis- 


ter spent  some  time  off  the  coast  of 
Korea.  “I  was  on  a destroyer  and  we 
would  cruise  up  and  down  the  coast. 
Sometimes  we  would  sneak  in  close  to 
draw  fire  from  the  shore  batteries. 
Then  our  guns  on  the  bigger  ships 
would  plaster  them.” 

With  the  Korean  War  over,  it  was 
back  to  being  Mr.  McCoy. 

But  somehow  the  military  life  was 
in  his  blood.  “And  strikes  and  layoffs 
were  not  to  my  liking  so  when  I found 
out  I could  get  back  into  my  old  unit, 
then  renamed  the  506th  Airborne  Bat- 
tle Group,  I put  the  uniform  back  on.” 
McCoy  began  his  service  with  re- 
cruiting and  retention  in  1965  when  he 
attended  the  Recruiting  and  Career 
Counseling  School  at  Ft.  Benjamin 
Harrison,  IN.  He  served  in  Vietnam, 
his  third  war,  as  a career  counselor 
with  the  101st. 

“I  got  into  recruiting  back  in  1968 
right  in  Jacksonville.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
natural  after  being  a career  coun- 
selor.” 

Breaking  precedent  again,  McCoy 
was  assigned  as  an  area  commander 
in  Orlando,  FL,  in  1968.  Usually  area 
commanders  work  up  through  the 
ranks  of  field  recruiters  but  he  was  the 
exception. 

After  a short  tour  as  sergeant  major 
of  the  Charlotte  DRC,  it  was  back 
“home”  to  Jacksonville  in  1973  as  ser- 
geant major  of  the  Jacksonville  DRC 
a job  he  has  held  ever  since. 

“I  guess  everyone  asks  how  I com- 
pare the  soldier  I knew  in  World  War 
II  with  the  people  we  are  bringing  into 
the  Army  today.  Well,  there  is  no  real 
way  to  compare  the  two.  I guess  I am 
one  of  the  few  who  span  the  two  eras. 
The  people  then  and  now  are  dif- 
ferent. Who  is  to  say  who  was,  or  is, 
better?” 

Since  he  came  to  Jacksonville  in 
1973,  the  district  has  consistently 
been  one  of  the  top  producers  in  the 
Army  Recruiting  Command.  With 
McCoy  serving  as  the  senior  enlisted 
man,  it  would  be  hard  to  have  had  it 
any  other  way.  ^ 

Editor’s  note:  SGM  McCoy  has 
retired  since  this  article  was  writ- 
ten and  submitted.  He  is  now  liv- 
ing in  Jacksonville,  FL. 
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Story  and  photos 
by  Sheila  Samples 
Reprinted  from 
THE  Ft.  Sill 
CANNONEER 

If  you’ve  ever  wanted  a dog  of  your  own,  perhaps 
you  should  join  the  Army. 

At  least  13  soldiers  at  Ft.  Sill,  OK,  not  only  have 
dogs  of  their  own,  but  the  dogs  punch  the  clock  and 
pull  duty  right  alongside  their  masters. 

And  they’re  good  at  it.  They  have  to  be,  according 
to  Ft.  Sill’s  Military  Police  kennelmaster  SGT  Bill 
Kiefer,  because  lives  and  property  literally  depend 
upon  it. 

Kiefer,  from  Tupelo,  MS,  says  he’s  been  in  the 
dog  business  since  1976.  “It’s  not  the  least  bit 
glamorous,”  he  admitted.  “After  about  six  months, 
handlers  begin  to  smell  like  their  dogs.  There’s  no 
way  to  avoid  it.  When  you’re  responsible  for  bath- 
ing, feeding  and  training  a dog  — and  for  cleaning 
up  after  him  as  well  as  pulling  duty  with  him,  you 
just  can’t  get  away  from  it.” 

However,  Kiefer  was  quick  to  add  that  being  a 
dog  handler  is  one  of  the  most  rewarding  jobs  in  the 
Army.  “That’s  because  we  can  do  our  jobs  better. 
We’re  policemen  and  women  first,”  he  said.  “Hav- 
ing policedogs  on  the  force  is  simply  an  aid  to 
maintaining  law  and  order. 

“It’s  a definite  psychological  deterrent,  too,”  he 
continued.  “We  make  it  a point  to  be  seen  in  a lot  of 
places  — especially  high-crime  areas  on  post.  Even 
someone  who’s  determined  to  commit  a crime,  and 
who  would  probably  take  on  several  policemen, 
will  back  off  if  he  has  to  go  one-on-one  with  a 
trained  patrol  dog.” 

The  patrol  dogs,  narcotics  dogs  and  explosive  or 
“bomb”  dogs  who  make  up  Ft.  Sill’s  K-9  Corps  are 
well  trained.  Their  skills  are  honed  to  a fine  edge  at 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  TX,  the  only  training 
ground  for  such  dogs  in  the  United  States. 

All  dogs  accepted  by  the  Army  are  one-  to  three- 
year-old  German  Shepherds  or  those  having  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  German  Shepherd. 
Kiefer  said  the  Shepherd  breed  is  healthy,  intel- 
ligent and  more  adaptable  to  different  climates, 
environments  and  people.  “And,”  he  said,  “the 
Shepherd  has  proved  his  mettle  in  both  war  and 
peace.” 
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“Training  is  rugged  because  Army 
canine  duty  is  rugged,”  Kiefer  said. 
“All  dogs  are  trained  first  as  patrol 
dogs,  then  branch  off  into  specialties 
— and  more  training.  Bomb  dogs  are 
certified  with  their  handlers.  Each 
must  pass  the  nine-week  course,  and 
they  must  pass  it  together.  Both 
names  are  on  the  diploma  issued  at  the 
end  of  the  course.” 

He  pointed  to  a lean,  muscled  black- 
and-tan  Shepherd,  who  had  been  told 
to  take  a break”  — K-9  language  for 
“at  ease.” 

“Take  Rebel  (name  changed  to 
protect  the  dog]  here  — . ” At  the  sound 
of  his  name,  the  dog’s  ears  stood  at 
attention  and  he  watched  Kiefer  in- 
tently. “Rebel  is  an  explosive  dog. 
He’s  had  three  handlers,  and  each 
time  he’s  had  to  go  back  to  Lackland  to 
train  with  his  new  master. 

“Rebel  is  good  at  his  job,”  Kiefer 
grinned,  “because,  when  you’re  deal- 
ing with  explosives,  you  don’t  get  a 
second  chance.” 

Kiefer  stressed  that,  although  the 
Army’s  dogs  enjoy  their  work,  they’re 
still  dogs  and  give  no  thought  to  “bust- 
ing” people  or  to  whether  a particular 
thing  is  right  or  wrong. 

“They’re  trained  to  do  a job,”  he 
said.  “And  that  job  is  to  please  their 
handlers.  Each  dog  is  working  for  that 
pat  on  the  head,  that  hug  which  means 
‘good  boy’.” 

According  to  Kiefer,  K-9  Shepherds 
are  pretty  sharp;  most  have  the  men- 
tality of  about  a six-year-old  child. 
“This  is  why  a trained  handler  is  so 
important,”  he  said.  “These  dogs  will 
do  anything  they  can  get  away  with  — 
just  like  children.  There  are  days  they 
don’t  want  to  work.  We  all  have  days 
like  that. 

“But  if  a handler  lets  his  dog  get 
away  with  stuffing  off,  or  growling, 
then  the  next  time  he  doesn’t  want  to 
work,  he’s  a bit  more  aggressive.  It’s 
just  a matter  of  who’s  boss,  and  both 
the  handler  and  his  dog  know  who 
that  is  at  all  times.” 

Each  dog  works  with  just  one  hand- 
ler, and  he  is  extremely  possessive 
and  protective  of  that  handler.  Kiefer 
says  they  can  be  extremely  vicious  if 
they  sense  a threat  to  their  masters. 


“If  a handler  were  injured  while  in 
the  field,  his  dog  would  probably  have 
to  be  tranquilized  before  the  medics 
could  move  in,”  he  said. 

The  K-9  Corps  is  strictly  volunteer, 
and  handlers  are  evaluated  closely 
throughout  their  training.  And,  train- 
ing is  intensive,  including  even  a dog 
psychology  phase  where  handlers 
learn  their  dogs’  characters  and  come 
to  understand  the  importance  of  the 
reward  factor.  Nothing  is  left  to 
chance. 

“The  course  is  in  three  distinctive 
sections,”  Kiefer  explained.  “The  first 
thing  handlers  must  do  is  establish 
rapport  with  their  dogs.  No  commands 
are  given;  this  is  a ‘play’  period  where 
you  get  to  know  each  other,  and  to  like 
each  other.” 

“Then,  we  go  into  basic  obedience,” 
he  continued,  “where  handlers  learn 
to  control  their  dogs  to  reward  them.” 

The  Military  Police  dog  handler  lit- 
erally marches  to  a different  beat  than 
the  rest  of  the  Army.  He  must  learn  to 
compensate  for  his  dog’s  movements 
by  taking  smaller,  more  rapid  steps 
while  marching. 

After  a handler  is  in  control  of  his 


dog,  the  aggression  phase  begins. 
There  is  no  effort  made  at  control  — 
just  flat-out  aggression  to  see  how  a 
dog  reacts  in  various  circumstances. 
Kiefer  says  this  is  where  dogs  are 
weeded  out  of  the  force. 

“If  a dog  isn’t  motivated  to  protect 
his  handler  at  this  point  — to  do  what 
he  has  to  do  to  please  him,  then  we 
have  no  use  for  him  in  the  Army.” 

But  the  dogs  who  do  make  it  in  the 
Army  have  it  pretty  easy.  They  work 
hard,  but  receive  all  the  love  and  at- 
tention they  can  handle.  According  to 
Kiefer,  dogs  are  either  donated  or  sold 
to  the  Army  by  owners  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Dogs  do  not  need  to  be  purebred  or 
registered.  However,  they  must  be  be- 
tween one  and  three  years  old,  at  least 
23  inches  high  at  the  shoulder  and 
weigh  a minimum  of  60  pounds. 

Kiefer  said  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  a continuing  need  for  police 
dogs.  Anyone  who  has  a German 
Shepherd  (or  like  breed)  who’s  a bit 
too  aggressive  or  if  he  just  needs  more 
room,  can  write  DOD  Dog  Center, 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  TX,  78236 
for  information  on  the  program. 


Finding  yourself  one-on-one  with  this  military  police  dog,  at  left,  might  not  be  a plea- 
sant experience,  unless,  of  course,  you’re  his  partner.  Teamwork,  above,  is  the  key  to 
salvaging  lives  and  property.  Patrol  dogs  are  ready  for  action  until  told,  “take  a break.  ’’ 
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It’s  just  an  arm  wrap,  but  to  K-9  police 
dogs,  it’s  as  dangerous  as  a pointed  wea- 
pon. The  dogs  are  taught  to  disarm  any- 


one who  poses  a threat  to  his  master.  The 
dogs  can  be  vicious  when  their  masters 
are  threatened.  'Bj 
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by  SFC  Rick  Hayeland 
Nashville  DRC 

For  a would-be  robber  who  at- 
tempted to  steal  a cassette  recorder 
from  a handicapped  teenager  in  Dal- 
ton, GA,  it  was  a case  of  doing  the 
wrong  thing  in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time. 

Observing  the  incident  recently 
was  SSG  Robert  A.  McQuaig,  a re- 
cruiter at  the  Nashville  District  Re- 
cruiting Gommand’s  Dalton  Army  Re- 
cruiting Station. 

According  to  McQuaig,  his  involve- 
ment began  when  he  and  his  brother 
were  driving  down  the  city  street  and 
McQuaig  (the  passenger)  saw  an  older 
man  involved  in  a struggle  with  a 
teenager  wearing  leg  braces  and  on 
crutches. 

“I  saw  this  older  guy  break  away 
and  run  across  six  lanes  of  traffic  car- 
rying what  looked  like  a cassette 
player  of  some  sort,”  said  McQuaig. 
“When  I looked  back,  I saw  that  the 
handicapped  kid  had  fallen  down.” 

McQuaig’s  brother  turned  the  car 
around  and  followed  the  thief  for 
several  blocks. 

“We  saw  him  stop  several  people  on 
the  street  to  show  them  the  cassette 
player,  like  he  was  trying  to  sell  it,”  he 
continued.  “Then  he  stopped  at  a fast 
food  place  and  started  showing  it  to  a 
group  of  people. 

I noticed  a phone  booth  just  down 
the  street  and  figured  it  would  be  a 
good  time  to  call  the  police  because  I 
could  see  the  place  from  the  booth  and 
would  notice  if  the  man  left.” 

McQuaig,  a Dalton  native,  called 
the  Sheriffs  Department  and  after  re- 
lating the  whole  story,  was  told  that 
because  the  incident  took  place  in  the 
city,  he  would  have  to  report  it  to  the 
city  police. 

While  on  the  phone  to  the  city 
police,  McQuaig  noticed  that  the  man 
had  come  over  and  was  talking  to 
McQuaig’s  brother.  “I  told  the  police 
to  hold  on  because  the  man  had  come 


over,”  McQuaig  said.  “I  could  hear 
him  ask  my  brother  if  I was  a cop. 
When  my  brother  said,  “No,”  that  I 
was  in  the  army,  the  guy  came  over 
to  the  booth  and  asked  me  what  I was 
doing. 

“I  told  him  I was  talking  to  the 
police  because  I had  reason  to  believe 
he  had  stolen  that  cassette  player.  I 
advised  him  to  stay  by  the  booth  until 
the  police  came.  He  said  he  would. 

“I  started  talking  to  the  police  when 
the  guy  hit  me  with  a ‘sap’  (blackjack). 
That  really  made  me  mad.  I yelled  into 
the  phone  ‘you  need  to  come  here 
NOW’  and  took  off  after  the  guy.” 

According  to  McQuaig’s  account, 
he  chased  the  man  on  foot  for  better 
than  a mile  in  the  103  degree  after- 
noon heat.  When  the  6-foot,  205  lb.. 
Ranger,  Special  Forces  veteran  tackled 
the  man  and  wrestled  him  to  the 
ground,  the  suspect  began  spitting  on 
McQuaig’s  khakis. 

By  the  time  the  police  arrived, 
McQuaig  had  the  man  in  an  arm-and- 
wrist  lock,  face-down  on  the  ground. 

The  following  Monday  McQuaig 
appeared  in  court  as  a witness. 

“The  court  found  the  suspect  guilty 
on  a number  of  charges  including  as- 
sault, robbery,  creating  a traffic  haz- 
ard (when  he  ran  across  six  lanes  of 
traffic)  and  others,”  he  said. 

“When  the  judge  handed  down  the 
sentence  for  the  first  charge,  the  guy 
looked  at  me  and  told  me  he  was  going 
to  get  me. 

“The  judge  doubled  the  sentence. 
Then  the  guy  told  the  judge  he  was 
going  to  get  him,  so  the  judge  doubled 
the  sentence  again. 

“I  don’t  know  exactly  what  the  guy 
finally  ended  up  with,  but  I know  he’ll 
be  in  jail  for  a couple  of  years,” 
McQuaig  concluded. 

“I’m  just  glad  I was  able  to  help  and 
that  I had  the  training  to  do  it.” 

McQuaig  is  the  recipient  of  the 
Silver  Star,  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Army 
Gommendation  Medal  with  first  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster  and  the  Purple  Heart 
with  two  oak  leaf  clusters.  ^ 
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Karate 


by  Concord  DRC 

SFC  Ed  Budd  has  full  control  of  the 
ultimate  in  recruiting  weaponry. 

He’s  refined  it,  exploited  it,  and  it 
has  resulted  in  a consecutively  suc- 
cessful record  of  accomplishment  as 
an  on-production  station  commander 
in  Keene,  NH,  for  the  past  five  years. 

Throughout  that  time,  his  name  has 
developed  into  a household  word  in 
the  Keene  area.  That’s  because  Budd’s 
“weapon”  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
community  relations  programs  in 
USAREC. 


Perhaps  most  notable,  is  it  subtlety, 
which  is  enhanced  by  Budd’s  obvious 
enthusiasm  for  the  myriad  activities 
he  organizes  and  participates  in. 

The  program  revolves  around  one 
asset  — Budd  himself.  Budd  has  count- 
less and  ingenious  talents  for  involve- 
ment with,  and  assistance  to,  target- 
age  young  people.  He  interests  enough 
of  them  to  maintain  his  long-standing 
record  of  success. 

His  community  relations  aware- 
ness will  probably  never  settle  into 
complacency.  Budd  doesn’t  have  time 


brings 

for  that  luxury. 

When  he  isn’t  instructing  at  one  of 
his  five  karate  schools,  hosting  his 
own  tournaments  or  performing  in  na- 
tional competition,  he  might  be  organ- 
izing an  Army  Fun  Run,  running  in  a 
marathon,  or  conducting  a self-defense 
clinic,  but  he’s  always  thinking  of 
new  ways  to  keep  in  touch  with  pros- 
pects and  expand  on  the  already 
boundless  community  rapport  he  has 
established. 

This  has  all  taken  lots  of  time,  lots 
more  effort  and  a moderate  degree  of 
Budd’s  personal  funds;  however,  he 
adamantly  asserts,  “It’s  fun.” 

Most  recent  of  his  exploits  was  the 
first  annual  Keene  Army  Fun  Run 
which  he  organized  and  directed  with 
the  care  and  expertise  of  a logis- 
tician. 

Professionally  printed  flyers,  coor- 
dination with  local  media,  and  spread- 
ing the  word  through  his  DEPers, 
students  and  centers  of  influence, 
brought  more  than  80  runners  to  the 
five-mile  race.  The  promise  of  a free 
Army  T-shirt,  emblazoned  with  “The 
Agony  of  Defeet”  (sic),  to  the  first  75 
finishers  also  lured  people. 

Inscribed  trophies  were  presented 
to  the  first  male  and  female  finishers 
in  each  of  five  age  groups.  In  addition 
to  giving  pride  to  each  of  the  recip- 
ients, it  also  generated  after-the-fact 
publicity,  both  for  the  winners  and  for 
the  Army.  Like  all  his  endeavors,  it 
was  a “professional”  effort  that  pro- 
duced not  only  good  will  but  pros- 
pects. 

An  avid  runner  himself,  Budd  com- 
pleted the  famous  26-mile  Boston 
Marathon  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

Budd  holds  a third  degree  black  belt 

SFC  Edward  Budd  works  out  with  Denise 
Rouieau.  Rouieau  is  rated  third  in  New 
England’s  men’s  and  women’s  kata  at  the 
age  of  15  and  is  a national  champion. 
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recruits 


in  the  Korean,  Tae  Kwon  Do  style  of 
Karate.  Not  content  to  merely  main- 
tain his  own  proficiency,  he  began 
teaching  the  art  when  he  came  on 
board  as  a recruiter  in  1975. 

Starting  with  six  students,  he  has 
built  a small  dynasty  with  a current 
enrollment  of  200  students  — the  larg- 
est karate  school  in  New  Hampshire, 
Maine  and  Vermont.  Seventeen  of 
Budd’s  prodigies  hold  black  belts  and 
five  of  them  are  second  degree  black 
belts.  Three  are  nationally  rated. 

He  has  taught  self-defense  courses 
at  Keene  State  College  and  conducted 
Karate  and  self-defense  clinics  at 
many  high  schools  in  New  Hampshire. 

Budd  hosts  his  own  Karate  tour- 
naments annually  — one  of  which 
boasted  the  New  England  Patriot 
Cheerleaders  as  co-hosts.  He  trans- 
ports his  students  to  other  national 
competitions  all  over  New  England 
where  they’ve  yet  to  fail  in  bringing 
home  trophies. 

His  Karate  school  was  featured  on 
the  popular  “Evening  Magazine”  tele- 
vision show  which  is  broadcast 


throughout  New  England.  In  addition 
to  the  publicity  generated  by  his  TV 
appearance,  Budd  is  scheduled  for 
some  national  publicity  in  a Yankee 
Magazine  article  describing  a day  in 
the  life  of  an  Army  recruiter.  The 
magazine’s  executive  editor  who  fol- 
lowed Budd  around  for  about  a week 
realized  that  this  wasn’t  a “typical” 
recruiter. 

The  Gold  Recruiting  Badge  with 
three  sapphire  stars  that  Budd  wears 
is  sufficient  proof  that  he  deals  ef- 
fectively with  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions as  well  as  the  rewards  of  the  re- 
cruiting and  station  commander  busi- 
ness. Is  it  in  spite  of  or  because  of  his 
ambitious  flair  for  community  rela- 
tions? 

The  description  of  a Sensei  (Karate 
instructor]  goes:  “For  every  ten  thou- 
sand students  that  join  a Karate  Class, 

. . . only  one  shall  go  on  to  teach  others 
what  he  has  learned.  For  it  is  now  a 
part  of  his  life  and  he  shall  go  on  to 
share  this  life  with  others.  This  man  is 
a Sensei.  Think  about  it.  He’s  one  in 
ten  thousand.  ^ 


SFC  Edward  Budd  congratulates  one  of 
his  karate  students,  above,  who  placed 
first  in  the  Keene  Fun  Run  for  the  12-19 
year  old  women’s  category.  Below,  Budd 
gives  last  minute  instructions  to  over  80 
runners  who  participated  in  the  first  an- 
nual Keene  Army  Fun  Run. 
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SSG  George  Molina,  a recruiter  from  the  Los  Angeles  DRC,  is 
filmed  with  New  York  Yankee  pitcher  Tommy  John  during  the 
workouts  before  the  All-Star  Game,  which  was  played  in  Los 
Angeles  this  year.  The  footage  may  be  included  in  the  high- 
light film  for  the  game.  (Photo  by  Sam  Rousso) 

SEVERAL  RECRUITERS  WILL  REMEMBER  the 

baseball  All-Star  game  held  in  Los  Angeles  this  year. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Eddie  J.  Lewis  and  Staff  Ser- 
geants Michael  L.  Hibler  and  George  M.  Molina  were 
selected  to  appear  in  the  highlight  film  of  the  game.  They 
got  to  go  to  the  field  at  the  Dodger’s  Stadium  during 
workouts  the  day  before  the  game  and  were  filmed 
meeting  and  getting  the  autographs  of  such  baseball 
players  as  Yankee  Tommy  John,  Dodger  Steve  Garvey, 
Cub  Dave  Kingman  and  Blue  Jay  Dave  Stieb. 

According  to  Whit  Smyth  of  N.W.  Ayer,  copies  of  the 
film  will  be  made  available  to  recruiters  “for  use  as  an 
entry  point.” 

The  highlight  film  will  be  produced  by  a subsidiary  of 
major  league  baseball  and  is  expected  to  be  released  after 
the  world  series.  (Sam  Rousso,  Los  Angeles  DRC] 

“MY  BOSS  KEPT  KIDDING  ME  ABOUT  SIGNING 

UP;  so  about  five  months  later,  I took  him  up  on  his  offer 
and  enlisted  in  the  Army,”  said  Private  Loretta  Bor- 
cherdt,  a Portland,  OR,  native.  Borcherdt  used  to  be  a 
secretary  in  the  Nultnonah  County  Recruiting  Station  of 
the  Portland  DRC. 

“I  really  enjoyed  the  people  and  the  job,”  she  said.  “It 
was  interesting  to  watch  someone  with  no  direction  be 
given  a future  and  a goal.” 

After  basic  training  at  Ft.  Jackson,  SC,  Borcherdt  was 
assigned  as  an  administration  specialist  for  the  Army 
Communications  Systems  Agency  at  Ft.  Monmouth,  NJ. 

“Sometimes  I find  my  job  boring,”  she  stated.  “But  all 


in  all  it’s  a good  job.  I don’t  know  yet  if  I’ll  reenlist.  I guess 
it  depends  on  the  next  couple  of  years  and  what  my  future 
assignment  will  be.”  [USA  Communications  Systems 
Agency] 


THE  ‘SARGE’  BECAME  A COLONEL.  Sergeant  First 
Class  Dave  Lawson,  station  commander  of  the  Paints- 
ville,  KY,  recruiting  station,  Beckley  DRC,  was  regularly 
recognized  by  almost  everyone  in  and  around  Paintsville 
as  the  military  ambassador  named  ‘Sarge.’ 

Lawson  may  have  to  change  his  local  nickname,  how- 
ever. He  was  recently  presented  a certificate  making  him 
an  honorary  Kentucky  Colonel.  Lawson’s  recognition  was 
arranged  by  several  Paintsville  citizens  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  veteran’s  groups  in  the  area. 

The  townsfolk  wanted  to  show,  the  ‘Sarge’  their 
appreciation  for  the  time  and  effort  he  has  given  to  many 
of  the  town’s  activities  and  celebrations,  most  recently 
the  Armed  Forces  Day  celebration. 

Lawson  served  as  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  provided 
protocol  advice  and  coordinated  the  support  of  high 
school  bands  and  choruses  and  guest  speakers.  (Beckley 
DRC] 


SFC  Dave  Lawson  receives  the  Kentucky  Colonel  Award  from 
Martha  Lane  Collins,  Lt.  Governor  of  Kentucky,  as  Bronelle 
Skaggs,  Vocational  Region  II  director,  looks  on.  (Beckley 
DRC) 
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SOCCER  AND  RECRUITING  got  together  for  a big 
day  at  Giants  Stadium  in  East  Rutherford,  NJ,  while 
70,000  people  looked  on. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  Newburgh  DRC  com- 
mander, presented  a special  plaque  to  Cosmos  Chairman 
of  the  Board  Nesuhi  Ertegun  in  appreciation  for  their 
support  of  the  US  Army  recruiting  effort.  Ertegun,  in 
return,  gave  Fitzgerald  a Cosmos  soccer  ball  autographed 
by  the  entire  team  to  start  of  the  Cosmos  — Fort  Lauder- 
dale Strikers  game. 

Immediately  after  the  ceremony  the  Ft.  Hamilton,  NY, 
color  guard  marched  onto  the  field  to  the  beat  of  a drum 
roll  followed  by  the  26th  Army  Band  which  played  the 
National  Anthem.  As  they  completed  the  Anthem,  the 
band  turned  the  crowd  on  with  precision  marching  to  the 
Army  song,  “When  the  Caissons  Go  Rolling  Along.” 

The  Ft.  Hamilton  band  added  a sense  of  patriotism 
when  they  performed  at  half-time.  Their  precision 
marching  got  the  spectators  ready  for  an  exciting  second 
half  when  the  Cosmos  took  a 2-0  victory  from  the 
Strikers. 

As  a part  of  the  unofficial  Army  Day  at  the  stadium, 
some  17,000  flags  were  distributed  among  the  fans.  The 
Newburgh  DRC,  with  the  assistance  of  the  band  and  the 
color  guard  were  able  to  leave  a good  impression  with  the 
70,000  fans,  and  who  knows  how  many  more  on  cable 
TV.  (Newburgh  DRC) 


FITZGERALD  & FITZGERALD.  Is  it  a new  law  firm  or 
publishing  company?  The  title  of  a new  television  series? 
Nope.  Not  even  close. 

The  names  belong  to  two  district  recruiting  command 
commanders  in  the  Northeast  Regional  Recruiting  Com- 
mand. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Wilmer  Y.  Fitzgerald,  com- 
mander of  the  Ft.  Monmouth  DRC  recently  welcomed 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Joseph  P.  Fitzgerald,  commander 
of  the  Newburgh  DRC. 

The  Newburgh  commander  was  visiting  the  Ft.  Mon- 
mouth Rapid  Electronic  Advertising  Coupon  Transmis- 
sion (REACT)  Center  at  the  invitation  of  his  namesake 
counterpart  and  neighbor. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Robert  L.  Waycott  of  the  REACT 
Center  briefed  the  visiting  commander  and  Sergeant 
Major  Robert  Stewart,  also  of  the  Newburgh  DRC. 

The  briefing,  tour  and  visit  ended  with  the  two  com- 
manders assuring  each  other  that  he  was  the  “real  Fitz- 
gerald”, and  promising  to  prove  it  by  topping  the  other  in 
4th  quarter  FY  80  mission  accomplishment.  In  spite  of 


the  good-natured  bantering,  the  two  meant  to  do  just  that. 

Now,  will  the  real  Fitzgerald,  please  stand  up!  (Ft. 
Monmouth  DRC) 


A representative  of  the  Holly  Farms  Fried  Chicken  tried  to  get 
a member  of  the  “Mullins’  Rifles”  to  chicken  out  before  their 
performance.  “Mullins’  Rifles”  is  a JROTC  drill  team  from 
Newport  High  School  near  Little  Rock,  AR. 


FOR  INSTANT  ARMY  AWARENESS  take  32  JROTC 
cadets  in  sharp  uniforms.  Add  30  minutes  of  well-known 
patriotic  music  and  spread  evenly  under  the  bright  lights 
of  a baseball  stadium.  The  mixture  had  6,000  fans 
cheering  for  the  Army  in  Little  Rock  recently. 

Acting  on  a tip  from  Sergeant  First  Class  Dick 
Compton,  counselor,  the  Little  Rock  recruiters  called 
Sergeant  First  Class  Bobby  Brown,  team  advisor  for  the 
JROTC  drill  team,  at  Newport  High  School.  He  was 
quick  to  let  us  know  he  had  a good  team  — the  best  — and 
would  gladly  bring  them  to  Little  Rock  for  a self- 
proclaimed  Army  night  at  Ray  Winder  Field. 

“We’ve  got  a top-notch  team.  We’ve  been  state  cham- 
pions for  the  past  three  years,”  Brown  said.  It  sounded 
good.  For  the  cost  of  gas  for  the  school  bus  the  recruiters 
brought  “Mullins’  Rifles”  to  the  doubleheader  Arkansas 
Travelers  and  Shreveport  Captains  games. 

The  team  entered  the  field  as  the  announcer  said, 
“Students  of  today,  these  are  the  soldiers  of  tomorrow.” 
Teenagers  in  the  crowd  quickly  identified  with  their  per- 
forming peers  in  uniform. 

The  patriotic  tone  of  their  precision  drill  was  inten- 
sified by  live  organ  and  recorded  music,  according  to  the 
recruiters  who  believe  the  display  achieved  a patriotic 
overview  of  the  Army  with  the  accent  of  youth.  (Rob 
Gardner,  Little  Rock  DRC) 
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Fairgoers  of  all  sizes  showed  an  interest  in  the  electronic 
equipment  worn  by  RFC  David  Cortes  and  the  lasers  mounted 
on  Ml 6 rifles.  (Photo  by  Marv  Hamburger) 


LITTLE  CHILDREN  STOPPED  AND  STARED.  Their 
parents,  eyes  glazed  from  bombardment  by  too  many 
carnival  attractions,  suddenly  focused  and  drew  closer. 
Who  were  those  soldiers  carrying  rifles,  and  what  were 
they  doing  at  the  San  Mateo  County  Fair. 

The  soldiers  were  three  young  men  from  the  Combat 
Developments  Experimentation  Command,  at  Ft.  Ord, 
CA.  They  were  demonstrating  the  eye-safe  lasers  and 
electronic  backpacks  that  are  part  of  CDEC’s  testing 
equipment. 

Staff  Sergeant  Robert  H.  Newton,  Specialist  Four 
Clinton  Walker  and  Private  First  Class  David  Cortes 

spent  two  weeks  at  the  fair  in  support  of  the  San 
Francisco  DRC.  They  worked  from  noon  to  11  p.m.  every 
day  in  an  8’-by-10’  booth. 

“The  first  thing  most  people  notice  is  the  beanie 
antenna,”  said  Newton. 

“We  explain  that  it’s  connected  with  the  backpack, 
which  holds  a radio  transmitter  and  receiver.  The  trans- 
mitter links  the  wearer  with  CDEC’s  master  computer. 

The  CDEC  soldiers  also  had  two  M16s  mounted  with 
eye-safe  lasers.  When  they  or  an  interested  fairgoer  fired 
at  the  helmet,  the  helmet  emitted  a one-second  beep. 

“The  kids  really  get  interested,  ” said  Cortes  with  a grin. 

“We’ve  had  well  over  a thousand  people  a day  stop  at 
the  booth,”  Newton  said.  “Sometimes  the  crowd  is  so  big 
that  people  can’t  get  by.” 

When  things  became  a little  slow,  the  troops  had  a way 


to  stir  up  interest  again.  They  would  leave  their  booth  and 
walk  up  the  aisles  firing  their  Ml6s  and  setting  off 
beepers. 

“All  the  people  would  follow  us  back  here  to  our 
booth,”  said  Newton.  “Then  we’d  explain  what  we  do  and 
answer  questions.” 

The  soldiers  took  turns  wearing  the  heavy  equipment, 
working  two-hour  shifts  through  the  hot  afternoons  and 
evenings.  They  also  had  the  assistance  of  Mike 
Colombini  who  is  in  the  Delayed  Entry  Program. 

Young  people  did  seem  drawn  to  the  display  — some  of 
them  so  young  that  they’ll  have  wait  10  or  12  years  before 
they  can  visit  their  local  recruiter.  But  they  were  eager 
and  interested  as  Newton  carefully  explained  the  lasers 
and  transmitter/receivers. 

The  CDEC  soldiers  won  a blue  ribbon  for  their  display 
as  well  as  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  general  public. 
(CDEC,  PAO,  Ft.  Ord,  CA.] 


Army  reservists  of  the  324th  Military  Police  Detachment, 
Jasper,  IN,  shoot  some  movie  footage  for  public  information 
and  recruiting  use  back  home,  while  working  with  Cuban 
refugees  during  their  recent  two-week  summer  camp  at  Ft. 
McCoy,  Wl.  Above,  CPT  Philip  A.  Mahalic  talks  with  Cuban 
families  while  SGT  Richard  F.  Ridao  runs  the  camera.  When 
the  refugee  assistance  task  force  called  for  volunteers  for 
“civil  affairs”  work  among  the  refugees,  Mahalic,  a Catholic 
seminary  student,  and  other  324th  members  were  among  a 
number  of  300th  Military  Police  Command  soldiers  who 
jumped  at  the  chance  to  help.  Their  work  included  main- 
taining an  Army  presence,  showing  concern  and  friendship 
for  the  refugees,  helping  them  with  personal  problems,  help- 
ing them  organize  activities  and  distributing  rations  of  cig- 
arettes and  other  personal  items.  (300th  MP  Command) 
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CPT  Elizabeth  Scott  explains  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  to  USO 
staff  assistant  Leslie  Byrum  during  a break  from  the  USO 
annual  meeting  at  Hoiiywood.  (Photo  by  Al  Ginepra) 


CAPTAIN  ELIZABETH  SCOTT  has  a lot  to  smile 
about  these  days. 

A pleasant  and  business-like  Army  officer  who  sports 
an  infectious  smile,  Scott  is  assigned  to  the  Western 
Region  Recruiting  Command  as  an  Army  Nurse  Corps 
recruiting  counselor.  Working  out  of  the  Santa  Ana  DRC, 
she  and  her  team  are  responsible  for  Army  nurse  recruit- 
ing efforts  in  Southern  California,  Southern  Nevada  and 
Arizona. 

/ 

“BE  HONEST  AND  TRUTHFUL  . . . tell  it  like  it  is 

whether  pro  or  con.”  That’s  Sergeant  First  Class 
Douglas  Hights’  formula  for  success.  Hights  is  the  first 
San  Antonio  DRC  recruiter  to  earn  the  coveted  recruiter 
ring. 

A native  San  Antonian,  Hights  has  been  a recruiter 
with  the  San  Antonio  DRC  for  almost  seven  years. 
During  that  time  he  figures  he  has  recruited  about  350 
persons  for  the  Army. 

Seattle’s  DRC  awarded  its  first  recruiter  ring  to  Ser- 
geant First  Class  Jim  Loughran.  Loughran  earned  the 
ring  for  his  150  percent  production  level  during  1979. 
Loughran  has  continued  to  produce  in  1980  hitting  250 
percent  for  the  second  quarter. 

Loughran  served  at  the  Newark  DRC  as  a nurse 
recruiter  and  a member  of  the  professional  development 
staff  until  moving  to  Seattle  in  1973.  (San  Antonio  and 
Seattle  DRC] 

V 


She  was  also  recently  named  as  military  representa- 
tive to  the  USO-Los  Angeles  Area  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Hollywood. 

Now  in  its  39th  year  of  service,  the  USO,  with 
headquarters  at  1641  North  Ivar,  Hollywood,  provides 
assistance  to  American  servicemen  and  women,  and 
their  families,  in  125  locations  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  (Don  Norton,  WRRC) 

PEOPLE  CAME  RUNNING  when  an  Army  med-evac 
helicopter  landed  in  the  park,  according  to  Rhonda 
Owen,  a writer  for  the  Arkansas  Democrat.  The  landing 
took  place  during  Riverfest  1980  in  response  to  a request 
from  the  Little  Rock  Junior  League  for  Army  participa- 
tion. 

“Realizing  the  public’s  reaction  to  the  hit  television 
show,  “M*A*S*H,”  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  MAST  program,  we  chose  a MAST 
helicopter,”  said  one  Little  Rock  DRC  spokesman. 

Landing  at  noon  on  the  opening  day  the  helicopter  first 
circled  the  park  three  times  and  set  down  to  the  en- 
thusiastic welcome  of  the  crowds. 

Members  of  the  local  374th  Medical  Unit  and  the  810th 
Station  Hospital  were  on  hand  with  medical  equipment 
displays  near  the  helicopter. 

As  for  the  audience  the  landing  and  display  reached, 
of  the  50,000  people  attending  Riverfest,  over  half  were 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  35.  (Rob  Gardner,  Little  Rock 
DRC.] 
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A BEAUTIFUL,  CLEAR  DAY  AT  FENWAY  PARK 

produced  a standing  room  only  crowd  for  the  Boston  Red 
Sox  and  Detroit  Tigers  game.  Army  presence  at  the  game 
was  recognized  early  as  some  15,000  American  flags 
were  handed  out  by  10  recruiters  stationed  at  the  sta- 
dium’s four  entrances. 

Recruiter  presence  was  carried  further  when  Staff  Ser- 
geant Joe  Ottati  led  the  color  guard  from  Quincy  Station. 
Sergeant  Major  Joe  Trabucco,  a soloist  with  the  US 
Army  Band  (Pershing’s  Own)  from  Washington,  DC  sang 
the  National  Anthem  before  the  35,000  spectators. 

The  National  Anthem  was  taped  before  the  game  and 
played  in  synchronization  with  the  Fenway  Park  organ. 
The  voice  quality  was  unhindered  by  the  canyon-like 
echoes  that  normally  resonate  over  the  stadium  PA 
system. The  fans  didn’t  know  the  sergeant  major  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  microphone  was  synchronizing  his 
silent  lips  and  eloquent  gestures  to  the  solemn  music 
rising  about  him.’ 

Sergeant  First  Class  John  Matta  was  recognized  on 
the  field  as  the  Recruiter  of  the  Year  and  he  posed  with 
Red  Sox  catcher  Carlton  Fisk  after  throwing  in  the  first 
ball.  Some  50  recruiting  personnel  from  the  Boston  and 
Concord  DRCs  were  on  hand  to  make  the  Army’s  pres- 
ence known  and  to  enjoy  the  game.  (Boston  DRC) 


THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  Army  Reserve,  the 
Rhode  Island  National  Guard,  Army  students  at  the 
Naval  War  College  in  Newport  RI  and  various  “char- 
tered” colonial  militia  units  pulled-off  a large-scale 
Army  project  in  the  heart  of  “Navy  Country”  recently. 

The  joint  effort  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
celebrations  of  the  205th  birthday  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

During  the  opening  military  ball  at  the  Naval  War 
College,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Edward  C. 
Meyer,  presented  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  to 
Major  General  Leonard  Holland,  the  Adjutant  General 
and  Commanding  General  of  the  Rhode  Island  National 
Guard. 

His  citation  attributed  “His  exceptional  leadership  and 
personal  . . . management  of  the  State’s  military  forces” 
as  a key  factor  in  insuring  their  mobilization  readiness. 

In  addition  to  playing  at  the  ball  with  the  United  States 
Army  Band  “Strolling  Strings”,  the  Rhode  Island  Na- 
tional Guard’s  88th  Army  Band  gave  a concert  at  Rogers 
High  School  in  Newport.  They  played  to  a packed  house, 
leaving  people  standing  in  the  aisles  and  still  more 
listening  outside. 


Colonial  colors  abound  as  groups  such  as  the  Kentish  Guard 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Militia  parade  before  spectators  at  Ft. 
Adams,  Newport,  RI,  during  recent  ceremonies  commemor- 
ating the  Army’s  205th  Anniversary.  (Rhode  Island  National 
Guard) 


The  climax  of  the  three-day  celebration  came  when 
nearly  13,000  persons  from  southern  New  England  vis- 
ited historic  Ft.  Adams,  an  18th  century  fortification  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Narragansett  Bay  in  Newport. 

The  active  Army,  and  the  Rhode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  set  up 
exhibitions  at  the  fort  and  seven  Rhode  Island  militia 
units  put  the  frosting  on  the  cake. 

The  militia  units  — volunteer  organizations  chartered 
by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  patterned  after  actual 
units  of  the  Continental  Army  — were  present  in  authen- 
tic colonial  uniforms  to  demonstrate  the  fighting  meth- 
ods of  the  period.  The  2nd  Rhode  Island  Regiment  set  up 
an  encampment  complete  with  tents  and  utensils  typical 
of  the  period  and  then  stayed  overnight  actually  using  the 
equipment. 

A highlight  of  the  day’s  events  was  a mock  battle 
which  showed  how  infantry  and  artillery  units  actually 
fought  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  A fife  and  drum 
corps  accompanied  units  marching  in  formation. 

The  399th  Combat  Support  Hospital,  94th  ARCOM  of 
the  Massachusetts  Army  Reserve  displayed  a Mobile 
Unit  Surgical  Hospital.  The  4th  Infantry  Brigade,  76th 
ARCOM  from  Providence,  RI,  displayed  a variety  of 
weapons  including  the  M-60  machine  gun  and  the  Clay- 
more mine. 

The  Active  Army  10th  Special  Forces  Group  from  Ft. 
Devens,  MA,  the  medical  detachment  of  Company  A, 
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2nd  Battalion,  19th  Special  Forces  Group  ARNG  from 
Rhode  Island  were  also  on  hand. 


Visitors  were  impressed  by  the  display  of  the  Army’s 
new  Blackhawk  helicopter  and  by  parachuting  and 
rapelling  demonstrations. 

During  the  closing  ceremonies  Holland  presented  Ser- 
geant First  Class  George  E.  Carter,  a Rhode  Island 
, Army  National  Guard  recruiter,  with  the  “Ghiefs  50” 

' award  on  behalf  of  Lieutenant  General  La  Vern  E. 
Weber,  chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau.  Carter  was 
recognized  for  enlisting  the  greatest  number  of  recruits 
into  the  Rhode  Island  National  Guard  during  fiscal  year 
1979.  (Rhode  Island  National  Guard) 


EVERYTHING  WAS  CONSIDERED  NORMAL  when 
members  of  Company  B,  2nd  Battalion,  15th  Infantry 
started  their  morning  PT  run  to  “The  Rock”  in  Wild- 
flecken.  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Running  through 
the  semi-darkness  and  a light  rain,  the  company  reached 
“The  Rock”  and  held  a formation  for  the  reenlistment  of 
Sergeant  Alfonso  Flores  by  Captain  Stephen  Nash,  the 
company  commander. 

“The  Rock”  is  a famous  landmark  of  the  “Can  Do” 
Battalion  and  is  the  turnaround  point  of  the  daily  five 
mile  run.  Flores  repeated  the  oath  for  six  more  years  of 
active  duty.  Staff  Sergeant  Sam  Peters,  the  unit  reen- 
listment NCO,  said  that  the  “Wildmen  from  Wildflecken” 
have  a 533  percent  reenlistment  rate  for  the  third  quarter 
of  FY  1980.  (2nd  Bn.,  15th  Infantry) 


“RIGHT  FOOT  — LEFT  — RIGHT  - whatever.  Dawn 
and  Joseph  Matheny  are  now  “marching  to  the  same 
drummer.”  When  Staff  Sergeant  Robert  Fuller,  re- 
cruiter in  Milan,  TN,  enlisted  Dawn  Cannon  and  Joseph 
Matheny  in  the  Delayed  Entry  Program  and  told  them 
they  had  time  to  finish  up  things  at  home.  They  took  him 
seriously  and  got  married. 

Dawn  enlisted  in  the  Army  last  November  and  was 
scheduled  to  leave  for  Basic  Training  in  June.  She  made 
one  referral  to  her  recruiter  and  with  time  running  out  she 
convinced  her  fiance  that  he  should  enlist  and  they  could 
“ride  off  into  the  sunset”  to  Ft.  Carson  together.  He  did 
and  she  earned  her  first  stripe.  Joseph,  on  the  other  hand, 
qualified  for  a $1,500  bonus. 

When  they  return  from  their  honeymoon.  Dawn  will 


leave  for  Ft.  Gordon  to  begin  her  basic  training,  one  week 
prior  to  Joseph’s  departure  for  the  same  post.  His  special 
training  schedule  is  one  week  shorter  than  hers,  how- 
ever, so  the  time  period  will  work  perfectly.  When  their 
training  is  completed,  they  will  catch  up  and  be  together. 

“With  her  promotion  and  his  bonus,  they’re  really 
getting  started  on  the  RIGHT  foot,”  said  Fuller.  (Lucille 
Logue,  Jackson  DRC) 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  CEREMONIES  at  the  Ft.  McHenry 
National  Monument  and  Historical  Shrine  included  the 
enlistment  of  19  men  and  women  and  the  commissioning 
of  a brother  and  sister  by  their  father. 

Major  General  John  J.  Koehler,  Jr.,  commander  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command,  adminis- 
tered the  enlistees’  oaths  and  then  commissioned  his 
daughter,  Patricia,  and  son,  Gerald.  Patricia  will  serve 
in  the  Medical  Services  Corps  while  Gerald  wil  be  an  Air 
Defense  Artillery  officer.  (PAO,  US  Army  Test  and  Eval- 
uation Command) 


THE  CftRDINfiLS  SfltlufglffglTr’f 
MILLION  MEN  fiNO  w6mEM*$TSM 
U,S.  ARMY  THANK 
YEARS  OF  SERUICE  TO  AME^I^H 


The  scoreboard  at  Busch  Memorial  Stadium,  home  of  the 
St.  Louis  Cardinals,  salutes  the  Army  on  its  birthday.  Birth- 
day ceiebrations  in  the  St.  Louis  area  provided  a lot  of 
media  exposure.  After  Mayor  James  Conway  deciared 
June  12  as  “Army  Awareness  Day”  a biock-iong  dispiayof 
Army  equipment  opened  in  front  of  the  Soldiers’  Memorial 
downtown.  The  displays  included  a UH-1 H helicopter,  a 
155mm  Howitzer,  and  TOW  missile  simulators.  Some 
26,000  baseball  fans  watched  the  102nd  Army  Reserve 
Colonial  Color  Guard  present  the  colors,  at  the  Cardinals’ 
game,  for  the  National  Anthem.  (Chris  Philiips,  St.  Louis 
.DRC,  Photo  by  Lee  Buchschacher)  j 
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Objective  Progress 


1 

JAN-30  SEPT.  80 

1 APR-30 

SEPT.  80 

1 OCT  73-31  AUG.  80 

CONTRACTS 

HSDG/HSSR  (MALE) 

HSDG/HSSR  (FEMALE) 

DOD  PENETRATION 

IMERRC 

YTD 

% 

RANK 

YTD 

% 

RANK 

YTD 

% OF  DOD  TAKE 

YTD 

% 

RANK 

ARMY  % DOD 
HSDG  M S F 

RANK 

ALBANY 

72.7 

47 

70.5 

51 

29.4 

87.4 

17 

31.4 

40 

BALTIMORE 

88.4 

20 

90.4 

22 

34.0 

79.5 

22 

36.0 

18 

BOSTON 

69.4 

51 

70.0 

52 

27.5 

65.0 

38 

28.6 

49 

CONCORD 

72.7 

48 

82.4 

32 

33.3 

40.5 

56 

33.5 

30 

HARRISBURG 

83.4 

29 

83.9 

28 

31.9 

79.1 

23 

32.3 

35 

NEW  HAVEN 

76.5 

41 

74.7 

47 

24.9 

87.1 

18 

27.1 

54 

LONG  ISLAND 

66.3 

55 

64.1 

56 

24.3 

74.4 

28 

28.6 

50 

NEWBURGH 

76.2 

43 

69.1 

53 

27.8 

1 17.9 

5 

31.9 

37 

FT  MONMOUTH 

57.0 

57 

58.0 

57 

27.4 

51.4 

51 

31.6 

38 

NIAGARA  EALLS 

68.4 

52 

74.7 

48 

24.9 

37.2 

57 

26.1 

57 

PHILADELPHIA 

65.0 

56 

65.9 

55 

27.3 

60.9 

44 

29.6 

45 

PITTSBURGH 

83.7 

27 

82.9 

31 

26.7 

90.4 

15 

28.1 

53 

SYRACUSE 

72.8 

46 

72.8 

49 

29.1 

72.8 

31 

30.9 

44 

SERRC 

ATLANTA 

87.2 

24 

93.0 

18 

38.7 

60.7 

45 

41.3 

8 

BECKLEY 

78.4 

36 

77.1 

42 

47.5 

89.7 

16 

39.8 

10 

CHARLDTTE 

78.5 

35 

79.2 

39 

34.9 

73.9 

30 

71.3 

2 

COLUMBIA 

116.2 

3 

115.0 

3 

40.4 

125.3 

4 

42.2 

7 

JACKSONVILLE 

99.8 

8 

98.2 

13 

35.5 

110.1 

7 

39.0 

11 

LOUISVILLE 

95.8 

11 

99.6 

12 

38.5 

74.2 

29 

38.8 

13 

MIAMI 

90.5 

16 

93.1 

17 

34.7 

79.6 

21 

36.7 

16 

MONTGOMERY 

94.6 

13 

94.6 

14 

36.1 

94.8 

1 1 

37.6 

14 

NASHVILLE 

100.6 

7 

101.9 

7 

34.5 

92.4 

13 

36.1 

17 

RALEIGH 

111,4 

4 

107.2 

4 

46.9 

140.9 

2 

47.7 

4 

RICHMOND 

84.9 

25 

81.8 

34 

46.7 

103.3 

9 

48.6 

3 

SAN  JUAN 

122.9 

1 

120.4 

2 

77.7 

151.7 

1 

78.8 

1 

SWRRC 

ALBURQUERQUE 

88.7 

19 

86.8 

25 

32.4 

96.5 

10 

34.4 

24 

DALLAS 

81.1 

31 

85.4 

27 

29.3 

58.7 

46 

30.2 

48 

DENVER 

75.3 

44 

74.9 

46 

26.3 

77.3 

27 

28.2 

52 

HOUSTON 

76.3 

42 

78.2 

41 

30.9 

78.2 

24 

32.9 

33 

JACKSON 

99.6 

9 

101.0 

8 

42.8 

92.4 

14 

45.1 

5 

KANSAS  CITY 

87,7 

22 

94.3 

15 

31.2 

54.9 

48 

32.0 

36 

LITTLE  ROCK 

94.0 

15 

99.8 

10 

39.8 

61.8 

42 

41.1 

9 

NEW  ORLEANS 

79.0 

33 

81.6 

35 

34.8 

65.2 

37 

35.8 

19 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

67.4 

53 

71.5 

50 

32.5 

46.2 

55 

33.5 

28 

SAN  ANTONIO 

77.1 

40 

81.9 

33 

33.6 

50.3 

53 

33.5 

29 

MWRRC 

CHICAGO 

89.7 

17 

90.9 

21 

33.0 

83.5 

20 

35.4 

23 

CINCINNATI 

100.7 

6 

103.3 

5 

37.6 

84.4 

19 

38.9 

12 

CLEVELAND 

83.7 

28 

86.0 

26 

29.3 

72.0 

32 

31.4 

41 

COLUMBUS 

84.4 

26 

82.9 

30 

32.7 

93.1 

12 

34.0 

27 

DES  MOINES 

87.6 

23 

89.2 

23 

29.9 

78.1 

25 

31.3 

42 

DETROIT 

108.1 

5 

102.7 

6 

32.7 

139.8 

3 

35.4 

22 

INDIANAPOLIS 

122.1 

2 

125.3 

1 

31.9 

105.1 

8 

34.0 

26 

LANSING 

89.0 

18 

91.5 

20 

27.9 

77.9 

26 

29.2 

46 

MILWAUKEE 

70.0 

50 

75.1 

45 

29.4 

47.0 

54 

30.6 

47 

MINNEAPOLIS 

82.3 

30 

88.8 

24 

30.8 

52,8 

49 

31.6 

39 

OMAHA 

77.2 

39 

79.0 

40 

31.8 

68.5 

35 

33.1 

32 

PEORIA 

94.5 

14 

100.9 

9 

25.7 

63.5 

40 

27.0 

55 

ST.  LOUIS 

95.1 

12 

99.7 

1 1 

32.7 

71.8 

34 

34.3 

25 

WRRC 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

66.4 

54 

69.0 

54 

34.0 

55.1 

47 

35.6 

20 

HONOLULU 

96.0 

10 

93.5 

16 

39.3 

1 1 1.5 

6 

43.7 

6 

LOS  ANGELES 

71.7 

49 

76.6 

43 

31.6 

51.9 

50 

33.4 

31 

PHOENIX 

78.8 

34 

81.5 

36 

34.4 

63.2 

41 

35.5 

21 

PORTLAND 

77.5 

37 

80.4 

38 

25.3 

64.8 

39 

26.4 

56 

SACRAMENTO 

87.8 

21 

92.7 

19 

36.0 

67.9 

36 

36.8 

15 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

77.4 

38 

83.3 

29 

27.7 

51.4 

52 

28.6 

51 

SANTA  ANA 

79.2 

32 

80.5 

37 

30.0 

72.0 

33 

31.2 

43 

SEATTLE 

73.4 

45 

76.1 

44 

32.1 

61.2 

43 

32.9 

34 

TOTAL  CONTRACTS 

HSDG/HSSR  (MALE) 

HSDG/HSSR  (FEMALE) 

OBJ 

ACH 

% 

OBJ 

ACH 

% 

OBJ 

ACH 

% 

COMMAND 

TOTALS 

79653 

67923 

85.3 

67098 

58368 

87.0 

12555 

9555 

76.1 
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Uniforms  add  to  town  fair 


by  Bob  Lessels 
Syracuse  DRC 

Get  involved! 

That  was  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
recruiters  at  Ponderosa  Plaza  Army 
Recruiting  Station,  Liverpool,  NY,  as 
that  suburb  of  Syracuse  prepared  to 
celebrate  its  sesquicentennia. 

The  theme  of  the  event,  held  June 
26th  to  July  4th,  was  the  village’s  past, 
and  the  recruiting  team  really  got  into 
the  spirit  of  the  event. 

Reflecting  200  years  of  Army  his- 
tory, the  seven  obtained  historical 
uniforms  and  a Civil  War-era  tent  and 
set  it  up  in  the  middle  of  the  village 
park  — headquarters  for  sesquicen- 
tennial  events  — and  did  what  re- 
cruiters do  best,  RECRUIT! 

Uncle  Sam,  protrayed  by  Army  Re- 
serve recruiter  SSG  Mike  Mathews, 
“autographed”  a stack  of  “I  Want 
You”  posters  for  the  kids,  cruised 
around  the  park  on  a flag-decked  mo- 
ped, and  attracted  a crowd  to  the  re- 
cruiting tent. 

SFC  Harold  Denton  portrayed  a 
Revolutionary  War  soldier,  actually  a 
veteran  of  VanSchiak’s  Regiment  from 
Fort  Stanwix  which  actually  passed 
through  what  would  become  Liver- 
pool, during  a raid  in  1779.  The  village 
contributed  many  men  to  the  Civil 
War,  and  that  contribution  was  per- 
sonified by  SFC  Joseph  Santucci, 
wearing  Union  blue  with  artilleryman 
red  piping.  The  uniform  came  from 
the  New  York  State  Historic  Site  at 
Fort  Ontario,  near  Oswego. 

The  World  War  I doughboy  and 
World  War  II  G.I.  were  portrayed  by 
SGT  David  Reandeau  and  station 
commander  SFC  Rick  Jensen,  respec- 
tively. When  not  portraying  Uncle 
Sam,  Mike  Matthews  wore  his  home- 
made Spanish-American  garb. 

The  modern  soldier  was  portrayed 
by  SSG  Bud  Woolyung,  in  fatigues, 
and  SSG  Leland  Emery,  in  blues. 

The  wholehearted  participation  by 
the  recruiters  in  the  village’s  special 
event  was  picked  up  by  every  news- 
paper in  the  Syracuse  area,  netting  the 
real  Uncle  Sam  a bundle  in  free  pub- 


licity, as  well  as  an  immeasurable 
amount  of  good  will  in  the  community 
they  serve. 

The  uniforms  the  Liverpool  re- 
cruiters borrowed  from  the  National 
Park  Service  at  Ft.  Stanwix  and  from 
the  state  at  Ft.  Ontario,  coupled  with 
those  supplied  by  SP6  Alan  T.  Bogan 
at  Cameron  Station,  provided  the  nu- 


cleus of  an  outstanding  attraction  seen 
by  thousands  of  people  each  day  of 
the  village  celebration. 

As  an  added  benefit,  contacts  were 
made  with  state  and  federal  officials 
at  both  Ft.  Ontario  and  Ft.  Stanwix 
and  the  Army  has  been  invited  to  put 
on  displays  of  modern  equipment  at 
both  sites.  ^ 


Army  recruiters  from  Liverpool,  NY,  wear  a variety  of  old  and  current  uniforms  for  the 
town’s  sesquicentennia!.  (Photo  by  Bob  Lessels) 
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Recruiter^  pastor^  builder 


by  SFC  Rick  Hayeland 
Nashville  DRC 

Spreading  the  word  about  Today’s 
Army  is  nothing  new  for  the  115 
active  duty  recruiters  assigned  to  the 
Nashville  District  Recruiting  Com- 
mand. 

But  one  of  those  recruiters  is  equal- 
ly at  ease  whether  he’s  spreading  the 
the  Army’s  word  or  God’s. 

The  recruiter  is  SFC  Daniel  Wat- 
ford of  the  Bowling  Green,  KY,  Army 
Recruiting  Station.  Since  joining  the 
recruiting  force  after  his  Department 
of  the  Army  selection,  he  has  pushed 
himself  in  both  his  military  and  relig- 
ious missions  with  amazing  vigor. 

Since  January,  Watford  has  helped 
35  people  enlist  in  the  Army  against 
an  objective  of  22  with  July  being  his 
best  month  to  date  when  12  of  his 
prospects  enlisted. 

January  also  marked  the  start  of  a 
different  mission  for  the  ordained 
minister  when  Watford,  Pastor  Jessie 
Gold,  SSG  Jessie  Edmond  and  SFC 
Archie  Grimmit  began  work  on  the 
“Powerhouse,  Church  of  God  in 
Christ”  in  Bowling  Green. 

Like  Watford,  the  other  men  live  in 
Clarksville,  TN,  some  70  miles  away. 
The  two  other  soldiers  are  assigned  to 
units  at  Ft.  Campbell. 

T’d  never  done  any  construction 
work  before  so  I had  to  learn  every- 
thing from  scratch,”  he  said.  “We 
started  with  just  a vacant  lot  and  of  the 
four  people  doing  most  of  the  work 
only  the  pastor  had  any  building  ex- 
perience.” 

But  as  work  on  the  church  pro- 
gressed, Watford,  and  the  others,  dis- 
covered that  proficiency  came  with 
experience. 

When  Watford  needed  to  know 
about  heating  systems,  for  instance, 
he’d  ask  someone  who  knew  or  he 
would  research  the  subject  himself  at 
the  library.  He’d  also  pay  attention  to 
heating  systems  in  existing  buildings 
whenever  and  wherever  he’d  go. 

Similarly,  Watford  took  what  he’d 
learned  at  the  recruiting  school  and 


put  it  together  with  what  he  observed 
from  the  other  recruiters  in  the  Bowl- 
ing Green  station. 

The  result  is  what  Watford  likes  to 
call  “soft-sell  pressure.” 

“To  me,  soft-sell  pressure  means 
that  just  the  continuing  presence  of  a 
recruiter  has  a good  effect  on  pros- 
pects,” he  said.  “The  prospect  sees 
me,  sees  that  I like  what  I’m  doing  and 
sees  that  I’m  doing  something  he 
wants  to  do. 

“When  the  prospect  shows  interest 
I start  to  talk  about  the  benefits  I have, 
the  security  and  the  skills  I’ve 
learned,”  Watford  continued.  “The 
clincher  in  most  cases  comes  when  I 
tell  the  prospect  how  old  I’ll  be  when  I 
retire.” 

Watford  points  out  that  his  reli- 


SFC  Daniel  Watford,  a recruiter  and  an 
ordained  minister,  points  the  way  to  the 
“Powerhouse,  Church  of  God  in  Christ” 
which  he  helped  to  build. 


gious  training  gives  him  a decided 
edge  in  dealing  with  prospects. 

“I  think  I have  a better  insight  into 
people’s  motivations,  in  seeing  what 
their  needs  are  by  feeling  what  they 
feel,”  he  said.  “It  definitely  helps  me 
in  selling  the  Army.” 

“Some  kid  will  come  up  to  me  and 
tell  me  that  his  uncle  was  in  the  Army 
in  World  War  II,”  said  Watford.  “The 
kid  will  tell  me  that  back  then  the 
Army  did  such-and-such  and  that’s 
the  reason  he  doesn’t  want  to  join. 

“It  doesn’t  take  too  long  to  show 
him  that  while  the  Army  might  have 
done  things  that  way  a long  time  ago, 
it’s  not  true  today.” 

Another  problem  prospect  is  one 
who  tells  Watford  about  plans  for  the 
future  and  doesn’t  want  Watford  to 
sell  him  on  the  Army  because  the 
Army  can’t  possibly  help. 

“In  that  case  I just  ask  the  prospect 
‘If  the  Army  could,  how  would  you 
like  it  to  help  you,”’  said  Watford.  “I 
never  promise  that  the  Army  can  help 
him  but  I just  ask  how  he  would  want 
it  to  help. 

“Pretty  soon  I’ve  got  the  prospect 
telling  me  what  help  the  Army  should 
offer. 

“I  can  then  show  him  the  programs 
the  Army  offers  and  how  his  needs  are 
met,”  he  said.  “In  effect,  the  prospect 
has  sold  himself.” 

Soft-sell  pressure  helps  Watford 
maintain  visibility  in  the  community. 

“I  never  pose  a threat  to  any  pros- 
pect,” he  said.  “I’m  not  about  to  chal- 
lenge anyone  on  the  basketball  court 
or  at  the  swimming  pool,  just  to  try 
and  show  them  how  superior  a soldier 
is.  I’ll  play  them  a game  but  not  as  a 
challenge. 

“I  like  the  recruiting  work  here  and 
the  people,”  he  said. “This  is  a com- 
munity I can  really  be  a part  of.  Here 
I’m  more  than  a recruiter  — I’m  a per- 
son who  belongs.” 

His  church,  his  community,  his  re- 
cruiting assignment.  From  the  looks 
of  things,  Watford  has  all  three  on 
solid  foundations.  S' 
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Who  really  puts  people  in  the  Army? 

ho  faces  the  pressure  of  what 
might  possibly  be  the  turning  point  for 
an  applicant  in  deciding  to  join  the 
Army? 

MSG  Horace  Williams,  the  senior 
guidance  counselor  at  the  Oklahoma 
City  Army  counselor’s  shop,  says  he 
knows. 

The  man  who  gets  that  final  signa- 
ture of  an  applicant  is  himself,  the 
senior  guidance  counselor. 

“A  counselor  sells  the  applicant  on 
a job  in  the  Army,  the  recruiter  should 
already  have  sold  the  applicant  on  the 
Army,”  explains  Williams.  “A  senior 
counselor  is  everything  to  everybody. 
He  must  make  the  individual  and  the 
Army  happy.” 

Williams,  affectionately  known  as 
“Snake”,  became  a career  counselor 
at  Ft.  Banning  in  1968.  He  then  went 
to  Vietnam  for  a year  as  a career  coun- 
selor supervisor  for  all  medical  units 
and  later  returned  to  Ft.  Banning  “to 
the  same  chair  and  the  same  desk,”  for 
two  years. 

The  next  four  years  Williams  spent 
as  a recruiter  and  later  station  com- 
mander at  Capitol  Hill. 

In  July  1977  Williams  came  to  the 
Oklahoma  City  DRC  as  a counselor. 
After  eight  months,  he  was  appointed 
senior  counselor  and  was  promoted  to 
master  sergeant  in  April  1979. 

The  fast  pace,  the  responsibility  of 
satisfying  all  parties  involved  and  the 
piles  of  paperwork  all  create  the  ex- 
treme pressure  a counselor  faces. 

“Whether  there  are  5 or  100  appli- 
cants in  a day,  the  cut-off  times  are 
still  the  same,  7:15  a.m.  to  check  in 
applicants  and  4 p.m.  to  get  a contract 
for  that  day,”  says  Williams.  “Some- 
times we  don’t  get  breaks  or  eat  lunch. 
You  feel  like  the  top  of  your  head  is 
peeling  back  and  coming  off.” 

How  does  one  cope  with  these  pres- 
sures? 

“If  you  lose  control,  you  excuse 
yourself  for  a while  and  return,”  says 
Williams,  “or  you  give  the  applicant 
to  another  counselor,  and  as  senior 
counselor  I am  the  final  step  in  resolv- 
ing applicant  problems.  Everybody 
gets  a shot.” 


Williams  says  counselors  tend  to 
feel  what  he  terms  a “rush  syndrome” 
which  is  dangerous  because  an  appli- 
cant might  not  really  understand  the 
job  he  has  chosen  or  might  decide  to 
back  out  altogether. 

“A  counselor  must  establish  rap- 
port with  an  applicant  within  two 
minutes  and  talk  no  longer  than  forty- 
five  minutes,”  says  Williams.  “I  have 
to  adapt  to  different  kinds  of  kids 
quickly  so  I know  all  the  towns  with 
5,000  population  or  above  and  can 
make  geographical  references  to  them. 

“I  say  something  about  the  town  the 
applicant  is  from.  Usually  my  exper- 
ience in  hunting  is  helpful.  A coun- 
selor must  be  quick,  sharp  and  inno- 
vative, plus  he  must  listen  well.” 
Often  a recruiter  has  done  his  job  so 
well  that  an  applicant  is  really  sold  on 
the  Army  and  has  his  mind  set  on  a 
specific  job  with  the  Army. 

“If  the  job  an  applicant  wants  is  not 
available  when  he  wants  to  enlist,  we 
try  to  sell  him  on  a job  that  has  open- 


not be  totally  sold  or  can  be  missing  a 
special  document  and  may  even  admit 
to  a criminal  charge  at  the  last  min- 
ute.” 

One  function  that  only  the  senior 
counselor  conducts  with  the  applicant 
is  “formal  acceptance”. 

“I  talk  to  each  applicant  after 
they’ve  chosen  a job  to  ask  if  all  the 
information  in  their  packet  is  true  and 
correct,”  says  Williams.  “Then  I ask  if 
they  are  satisfied  with  their  job  choice. 
There  are  no  promises  made  that 
aren’t  in  writing.” 

Despite  all  the  pressure  of  being  a 
senior  counselor,  Williams  still  con- 
siders the  job  “the  most  challenging 
job  for  a non-commissioned  officer  in 
the  Army.” 

Williams  would  like  to  have  spent 
more  time  as  a recruiter  on  produc- 
tion but  he  enjoys  any  job  dealing  with 
people,  because  of  “the  personal  sat- 
isfaction.” 

Besides  being  a counselor,  Williams 
has  been  in  infantry,  an  administra- 


Counseling  is 
hectic  work 


by  Debbie  D.  Moser 
Oklahoma  DRC 


ings  now.  Every  job  is  important  or 
that  job  wouldn’t  exist,”  says  Wil- 
liams. 

Besides  making  the  applicant  happy 
with  his  job,  Williams  says  counse- 
lors have  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
Army,  recruiter,  commander  and  the 
Armed  Forces  Extrance  and  Examin- 
ation Station. 

Then  there’s  the  paperwork. 

An  applicant  entering  the  Army 
must  have  in  his  packet  an  enlistment 
application,  proof  of  birth,  proof  of 
age  and  citizenship,  social  security 
number,  driver’s  license,  proof  of 
marriage  and  dependents,  special 
skills  and  more. 

“Even  if  an  applicant’s  papers  are  in 
order,  things  can  still  go  wrong,”  ex- 
plains Williams.  “An  applicant  may 


tive  supervisor,  a squad  leader,  a pla- 
toon sergeant  and  on  the  Army  track 
team. 

Williams  ran  track  at  Douglas  High 
School  and  Tennessee  State  for  one 
year  on  a track  and  athletic  scholar- 
ship before  joining  the  Army  in  1961. 

While  in  the  Army,  Williams  trav- 
eled the  Eastern  seaboard  with  the 
Army  track  team  for  six  months  and 
was  in  Germany  for  six  months  run- 
ning against  NATO  civilian  and  mili- 
tary teams.  After  one  year  with  the 
Army  track  team,  Williams  quit  due  to 
a knee  injury. 

He  still  enjoys  playing  golf  and 
hunting.  Williams  and  his  wife,  Rutha, 
have  two  children  Lisa  (13)  and  Terry 
(5).  ^ 
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Sound  off 


MOS  page  cited 

“Request  that  this  office  be  placed 
on  your  permanent  mailing  list  for  the  all 
VOLUNTEER  Magazine. 

“Many  of  the  articles  are  of  particular 
interest  to  Army  educators.  The  monthly 
MOS  profile  alone  is  very  informative  for 
newly  assigned  counselors,  many  of 
whom  usually  know  nothing  of  the  en- 
listed MOS  system.  . . ” 

JOHN  C.  MENOZZI 
Director  of  Education 
HQ  USFK/EUSA 

Infantry  asks  for  more 

In  the  February  1980  edition  of  all 
VOLUNTEER  magazine  there  is  an  ar- 
ticle on  11  H:  Heavy  Antiarmor  Weapon 
Crewman  with  photos  in  the  article  and 
on  the  back  cover  of  the  magazine. 

Request  additional  copies  of  photos 
and  article. 

This  is  a Light  Infantry  Unit  with 
TOW’S  mounted  on  V4-ton  vehicles.  We 
just  received  our  systems  at  annual  train- 
ing this  summer  and  I would  like  some 
photos  to  frame  and  post  on  the  bulle- 
tin board.  WE  ARE  VERY  PROUD  TO  BE 
PART  OF  THE  HEAVY  ARTIARMOR 
CREW  .... 

GEORGE  A.  STEWART 
1LT,  IN,  FLARING 
Antiarmor  Pit  LDt 

Supervisors  take  note 

“The  attached  poem  was  written  by 
PFC  Gayle  Foster,  the  operations  clerk 
for  the  Honolulu  DRC.  Perhaps  it  will 
serve  as  a reminderforall  supervisors  to 
take  time  to  recognize  those  who  sup- 


port us  in  the  small  ways  that  we  sel- 
dom notice.  Perhaps,  too,  it  will  remind 
us  that  our  subordinates  learn  by  our 
example  and  that  by  our  example,  we 
are  shaping  the  Army  of  the  Future.” 
LEONARD  W.  BUCK 
SFC,  USA 

Assistant  Operations  NCO 

Who  would  file  your  messages 
If  you  didn’t  have  me 
Who  would  type  your  letters 
Would  it  be  another  PFC? 

Who  would  run  to  A FEES 
Every  day  at  two 
To  take  up  the  Processing  List 
If  I wasn’t  here,  then  who? 

Doing  DEP  Discharges 
Is  interesting  and  fun 
But  being  Duty  Driver 
I’m  glad  when  the  day  is  done 

Now  I’m  learning  to  use  the  Wang 
With  it  I’m  kind  of  lazy 
Insert  this,  delete  that,  execute  or 
cancel 

This  machine  will  surely  drive  me 
crazy 

Someday  I’ll  be  a Sergeant 
Then  everyone  will  see 
I will  be  giving  orders 
To  a little  PFC 

Participants  recognized 

Reference  the  June  1980  issue,  the 
members  of  the  US  Army  Separation 
Transfer  Point  read  with  interest  your 
article  on  “MASH  is  a SMASH.”  While 


SFC  Sullivan’s  community  activism  is 
admirable,  name  credit  should  be  given 
to  the  individual  personnel  who  gave 
the  “Courtesy  of  the  Oakland  Army  Base 
facility”  in  providing  the  uniforms  for 
the  play.  They  were  CPT  Eugenia  Thorn- 
ton, previous  commander;  SSG  Dick 
Brush,  NCOIC,  and  most  significantly, 
Mr.  Bob  Graham,  Supply  officer. 

The  USA  Separation  Transfer  Point, 
while  located  on  Oakland  Army  Base, 
operates  under  the  auspices  of  HQ, 
USAG.,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 
MARY  A.  SPRING 
MAJ,  AGC 
Commanding 

Writer  gives  views 

...  I enjoy  seeing  yourpublication.  It 
is  very  professional.  THANK  YOU  for 
your  cooperation  and  efforts  to  support 
TEC  (Training  Extension  Course). 
JERRY  PERLMAN 
Training  Extension  Course 
Ft.  Euistis,  VA 


DUSTOFF  reunion  set 

The  Second  Annual  “DUSTOFF”  Re- 
union is  planned  for  Feb.  27,  28  and 
March  1 at  San  Antonio,  TX.  All  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  ever  assigned  in 
support  of  Army  aeromedical  evacua- 
tion are  welcome. 

For  more  information  contact  COL 
Byron  P.  Howlett  Jr.,  MAJ  Ronald  L. 
Woodward  or  MAJ  Frank  R.  Hash  at  the 
Academy  of  Health  Sciences,  Ft.  Sam 
Houston,  TX  78234. 


S Reading  File 


BATTLE  OF  THE  BULGE  — 1944  by 
Napier  Crookenden,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner’s Sons,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  10017,  1980,  157  pages,  200 
contemporary  photographs  and 
drawings,  $17.50. 

Primarily  a photographic  account 
of  Hitler’s  last  desperate  gamble,  the 
book  recounts  the  technical  and  tacti- 


cal sides  of  the  struggle.  One  be- 
comes absorbed  in  the  book  more  by 
the  topic’s  intriguing  tale  than  by  the 
quality  of  the  writing.  Overall,  the 
book  is  a brief,  accurate  and  concise 
record  of  one  of  the  second  World 
War’s  most  decisive  battles. 

POLICE  OF  THE  WORLD  by  Roy  D. 
Ingleton,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 


597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  10017, 
1979, 190  pages  text  and  photographs, 
$12.95. 

The  book  covers  nearly  200  separ- 
ate nations,  giving  the  types,  numbers 
and  descriptions  of  the  police  agen- 
cies in  each  country.  Countries  which 
would  not  contribute  are  so  listed. 
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Recruiter  Aid 


Income  Tax  record  keeping 


In  the  first  article  on  income  tax  deductions  we 
attempted  to  give  you  some  general  guidance  on  tax 
deductions  involving  uniform  expenses.  This  article  will 
briefly  discuss  the  requirement  for  record  keeping. 

Federal  law  requires  each  taxpayer  to  file  an  income 
tax  return  at  the  end  of  the  tax  year.  Taxpayers  are  also 
required  to  keep  records  that  will  allow  them  to  prepare 
complete  and  accurate  tax  returns. 

Specific  kinds  of  records  are  not  required,  but  the 
records  you  keep  must  be  permanent,  accurate,  and 
complete.  Records  must  clearly  show  the  source  and 
amount  of  income,  deductions  that  are  taken,  tax  credits 
that  are  claimed,  and  information  necessary  to  identify 
the  tax  payer  to  the  IRS. 

When  deductions,  income  or  tax  credits  are  disputed 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  the  tax  payer  must 
substantiate  the  accuracy  of  what  he  has  claimed.  The 
IRS  is  not  required  to  prove  you  wrong.  Sketchy  records, 
or  haphazard  personal  recollection  of  events  or  deduc- 
tions are  not  adequate  to  substantiate  claims. 

Keeping  adequate  and  complete  records  will  help  a tax 
payer  in  several  ways.  Income  may  be  received  from 
several  sources  during  the  tax  year.  Unless  records 
clearly  identify  the  source  and  amount  of  your  income 
tax  withholding,  you  might  not  be  able  to  prove  what  part 
of  your  income  is  not  taxable,  or  that  you  have  had  a 
certain  amount  of  tax  withheld  from  your  pay. 

Records  can  help  prevent  you  from  losing  deductible 
expenses.  Unless  they’re  recorded  at  the  time  they  were 
paid,  small  or  minor  expenses  can  be  overlooked  when 
you  prepare  your  tax  return  several  months  later.  An 
overlooked  deductible  expense  of  $25  may  cost  a tax- 
payer $3  to  $4  in  extra  taxes.  Records  also  help  you 
explain  itemized  deductions  on  your  income  tax  returns. 
When  an  income  tax  return  is  audited,  certain  disputed 
items  may  require  complete  explanations  and  docu- 

VA  mortgages 

Despite  rapidly  changing  mortgage  rates  adding  to  the 
confusion  of  an  often  chaotic  housing  market,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  believes  its  GI  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram continues  to  offer  significant  benefits  to  home- 
seeking veterans. 

The  program,  which  offers  guarantees  of  up  to  $25,000 
or  60  per  cent  of  the  loan,  whichever  is  less,  has  a number 
of  advantages  for  eligible  veterans.  Among  them  are: 


mentation.  Sales  slips  or  receipts,  cancelled  checks  and 
other  documents  will  support  your  other  records  and  are 
essential  for  explanations. 

Records  help  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  capital  gain 
and  loss  provisions  and  provisions  allowing  you  to 
postpone  certain  taxes.  Adequate  records  showing  the 
date  property  was  acquired,  its  use,  and  when  it  was  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  may  help  individuals  take 
advantage  of  capital  gain  provisions.  This  is  especially 
true  when  you’re  dealing  with  real  estate. 

Records  that  support  income  items  or  tax  deductions 
should  be  kept  until  three  years  from  the  date  the  return 
was  filed  or  was  due,  or  for  two  years  after  the  date  the 
tax  was  paid,  whichever  occurs  later.  Some  records 
should  be  kept  indefinitely,  such  as  those  involving  real 
estate.  Records  concerning  real  estate  can  show  the  price 
paid  for  the  property,  any  amounts  spent  on  capital 
improvements,  depreciation  expenses,  if  applicable,  and 
how  much  was  received  for  it.  It  is  important  that  you 
keep  a copy  of  all  of  your  income  tax  returns  in  a set  of 
permanent  files.  They  will  help  you  prepare  future  tax 
returns,  file  claims  for  tax  refunds,  or  amend  your  tax 
return. 

In  the  next  issue  of  all  Volunteer  the  principal  item- 
ized deductions  which  may  save  tax  dollars  on  a 1980 
return  will  be  discussed.  Future  issues  will  present 
information  on  consumer  credit,  VA  home  loans,  state 
income  taxes,  and  how  to  document  out-of-pocket  and 
other  tax  deductible  expenses. 

A systematic  method  of  recordkeeping  will  make  the 
filing  of  your  income  tax  return  a much  easier  job. 
Records  help  you  claim  all  the  deductions  you  are  entitled 
to,  and  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  those  deductions  if  they 
are  ever  questioned.  Plan  ahead.  Begin  to  keep  a set  of  tax 
records  today.  {USAREC,  Legal  Council) 

still  a benefit 

• lower  interest  rates  than  conventional  mortgages; 

• long  amortization  periods; 

• an  assumable  mortgage; 

• right  of  prepayment  without  penalty; 

• no  points  to  be  paid  by  the  home-buying  veteran; 

• no  down  payment  in  most  cases; 

• limitations  on  closing  costs  for  loans; 

• VA  valuation  appraisal.  (VA  Information  Service) 
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S Update 

OOE  — Recruiter  SQT  Period  set 


ARNG  and  USAR,  MOS  OOE,  recruiters  will  be  tested 
concurrently;  with  their  Active  Component  counterparts 
from  January  through  July  1981.  ARNG  AFEES  Guid- 
ance Counselors  are  excluded  from  concurrent  testing 
and  will  be  tested  during  the  January  through  July  1982 
test  period. 

SQT  Fact  Sheet  80-7,  June  1980,  “Reserve  Component 


Test  Schedule”  should  be  changed  accordingly  and  ALL 
RECRUITERS  should  be  notified.  Soldier’s  Manuals  for 
MOS  OOE  have  recently  been  distributed.  Concurrent 
testing  requires  only  that  the  soldier  have  his  manual  for 
six  months  prior  to  being  tested.  Trainers  must  insure 
that  all  OOE  personnel  have  their  manuals  on  time. 
(SQT  Bulletin,  TRADOC] 


Doctors  help  voluntarily. 


Beneficiaries  of  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Pro- 
gram of  the  Uniformed  Services  should  keep  in  mind  that 
a physician’s  participation  in  CHAMPUS  is  voluntary, 
officials  said. 

A simple  question  to  a doctor  — “Do  you  participate  in 
CHAMPUS?”  — before  treatment  begins  may  save  con- 
siderable money  and  hassle  when  bill-paying  time  rolls 
around,  they  advised. 

When  he  joins  the  military  medical  system,  a doctor 
agrees  in  writing  to  accept  as  full  payment  for  his 
services  the  CHAMPUS  tender  of  the  patient’s  and  the 
government’s  shares  of  the  allowable  charges. 

^Reenlistment  option  toid- 

Recruiters  desiring  to  reenlist  for  the  DRC  of  Choice 
option  do  not  have  to  wait  until  they  are  within  90  days  of 
their  ETS  to  initiate  this  action.  Personnel  eligible  for  this 
option  may  submit  their  request  when  within  six  months 
of  their  ETS.  This  will  provide  greater  opportunity  for 
meeting  both  command  needs  and  individual  preferences. 


Black  windbreaker  gets 
-zip-out  linings 

Another  new  black  windbreaker  for  optional  wear  by 
men  and  women  soldiers  will  be  available  in  Army  PXs 
early  next  year.  This  one  will  have  a zip-out  liner,  says 
officials. 

The  Army  recently  began  stocking  a black  wind- 
breaker  for  optional  wear  without  zip-out  liner.  These 
windbreakers  won’t  be  restocked  once  the  present  inven- 
tory is  sold.  They  may  still  be  worn,  however. 

Soldiers  may  continue  wearing  the  green  windbreaker 
until  October  1, 1981.  After  that  date,  only  the  two  black 
jackets  may  be  worn. 


The  doctor  does  that  by  checking  YES  in  block  32  of  the 
claim  form,  signing  it  and  submitting  it,  the  officials 
pointed  out. 

Those  who  obtain  care  from  non-participating  doctors 
must  pay  any  amount  charged  by  the  doctor  that  exceeds 
the  amount  allowed  by  CHAMPUS  for  that  particular 
service.  That  amount  is  in  addition  to  their  “share”  of 
the  CHAMPUS  allowable  charges. 

For  more  information  contact  your  nearest  CHAM- 
PUS official  or  write  to  OCHAMPUS,  Aurora,  CO. 
80045.  (AFISJ 


DISCOVER  ^ 

‘THE  CATALOG’ 

FOR  THE  MILITARY  SERVICES 

LOOK  FOR  IT  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  EXCHANGE 
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1980  — Mission  Accomplished 


MISSION 

FINISH 

ASSESSMENT 

ACTIVE 

HSDG(M) 

70,000 

66,546 

EXCEEDED  FY  79  BY  899 

HSDG(F) 

20,400 

19,317 

MISSED  MISSION  BUT  EXCEEDED 

FY 

79 

BY  2,121 

PS 

15,000 

15,002 

MADE  MISSION  AND  EXCEEDED  FY 

79 

BY 

2,130 

NHSG(M) 

64,400 

69,377 

EXCEEDED  FY  79  BY  22,936 

NHSG(F) 

3,000 

2,900 

EXCEEDED  FY  79  BY  2,900  (FY  79-NO 

MISSION] 

TOTAL 

172,800 

173,142 

MADE  MISSION  AND  EXCEEDED  FY 

79 

BY 

30,986 

NPS(M) 

134,400 

135,923 

MADE  MISSION  AND  EXCEEDED  FY 

79 

BY 

23,835 

NPS(F) 

23,400 

22,217 

EXCEEDED  FY  79  BY  5,021 

USAR 

NPS 

24,549 

29,270 

MADE  NPS,  NPS(M],  NPS(F)  MISSION 

NPS(M) 

16,437 

19,832 

NPS(F) 

8,112 

9,438 

PS 

34,598 

32,159 

MISSED  PS  MISSION  BY  2,439 

TOTAL 

59,147 

61,429 

EXCEEDED  TOTAL  MISSION  BY  2,282 

USAR 

ANC 

660 

825 

EXCEEDED  MISSION  BY  165 

OCS 

250 

262 

EXCEEDED  MISSION  BY  12. 

WOFT 

280 

354 

EXCEEDED  MISSION  BY  74. 

ACTIVE 

ANC 

375 

390 

EXCEEDED  MISSION  BY  15. 

MOS  SCORECARD 


% SEATS 
FILLED 

# MOS 


100 


94 


99-90 


78 


89-80 


37 


79-70 


20 


69-60 


14 


59-50 


11 


49-& 

BELOW 

17 
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CHAMPUS 


by  MAJ  A.  V.  Sierra 
ofUSAREC  P&A 

The  Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
(CHAMPUSj  is  a medical  benefits 
program  provided  by  the  F ederal  Gov- 
ernment to  help  pay  for  civilian  med- 
ical care.  CHAMPUS  was  imple- 
mented in  1966  so  family  members  of 
service  personnel  could  obtain  medi- 
cal care  from  civilian  health  and  med- 
ical facilities  when  a uniformed  ser- 
vices medical  facility  is  not  nearby  or 
when  the  military  cannot  provide  the 
required  medical  services. 

The  following  personnel  are  eli- 
gible to  use  CHAMPUS; 

1.  Spouses  of  active  duty  service- 
members. 

2.  Children  of  active  duty  service- 
members. 

3.  Retirees  of  the  uniformed  ser- 
vices. 

4.  Spouses  of  retirees. 

5.  Children  of  retirees. 

6.  Unmarried  widowers  and  wid- 
ows of  deceased  active  duty  ser- 
vicemembers  and  deceased  re- 
tirees. 

7.  Children  of  deceased  active  duty 
members  and  deceased  retirees. 

Active  duty  members  are  not  eli- 
gible to  use  CHAMPUS. 


MAJ  A.V.  Sierra 
of  USAREC  P&A 

A properly  completed  CHAMPUS/ 
CHAMPVA  claim  form  (CF500)  is  the 
key  to  receiving  payments  quickly.  To 
help  expedite  processing  of  your 
CHAMPUS/CHAMPVA  claim,  a 
completed  sample  is  shown.  Each 
numbered  block  on  the  form  corres- 
ponds to  the  numbered  explanations 
in  the  left  margin  of  this  instruction. 
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To  use  CHAMPUS  a military  iden- 
tification card  is  required.  Children 
under  10  years  of  age  do  not  need  an 

I.D.  card.  The  I.D.  card  number,  issue 
date,  effective  date  and  expiration 
date  must  be  entered  in  item  number  5 
of  the  CHAMPUS/CHAMPVA  Claim 
Form  500.  See  sample  claim  form  on 
the  opposite  page. 

If  CHAMPUS  is  authorized  for  a 
particular  service,  it  does  not  pay  all 
the  costs.  A CHAMPUS  beneficiary 
is  responsible  for  the  first  $50  of 
covered  outpatient  services  during  a 
fiscal  year  (example:  Oct.  1,  1980 
through  Sept.  30,  1981),  or  $100  per 
family.  This  is  referred  to  as  the  out- 
patient deductible  is  met,  CHAMPUS 
will  pay  80  percent  of  the  charges  for 
covered  care  received  by  spouses  and 
children  of  active  duty  members. 

When  inpatient  care  is  received, 
spouses  and  children  of  active  duty 
members  pay  the  first  $25  of  the  hos- 
pital charges  or  $5  per  day,  which- 
ever is  greater. 

Eligible  beneficiaries  are  author- 
ized to  obtain  outpatient  treatment 
from  a civilian  source  and  use 
CHAMPUS  benefits  without  prior  au- 
thorization; however,  for  inpatient 
care  from  civilian  sources,  prior  au- 
thorization from  the  supporting  mili- 
tary facility  in  the  form  of  a non- 


Required  information 

1.  List  patient’s  complete  name:  last, 
first,  middle  initials;  do  not  use 
nicknames  or  abbreviations. 

2.  List  date  of  birth  of  patient  — as 
shown  on  the  patient’s  I.D.  card. 

3.  Patient’s  complete,  current  ad- 
dress — include  zip  code  and 
phone  number. 

4.  Check  patient’s  sex. 

5.  Enter  patient’s  I.D.  card  number. 


availability  statement  must  be  obtained 
if  you  live  within  a 40-mile  radius  of  a 
uniformed  services  medical  facility. 

In  the  case  of  an  emergency,  eli- 
gible beneficiaries  may  go  to  civilian 
medical  facilities  for  treatment  with- 
out regard  to  the  40-mile  radius  limita- 
tion for  inpatient  care.  However,  the 
hospital  or  clinic  providing  the  care 
must  certify  on  the  CHAMPUS  claim 
form  that  it  was  a real  medical  emer- 
gency. 

Although  CHAMPUS  does  not 
cover  all  medical  services  for  depen- 
dents, such  as  dental  or  well-baby 
care,  CHAMPUS  was  not  designed  to 
replace  treatment  in  uniformed  ser- 
vices medical  facilities.  By  judicious 
use  of  CHAMPUS  and  identification 
of  medical  providers  who  are  willing 
to  participate  in  CHAMPUS,  a ser- 
vicemember  will  be  able  to  reduce  the 
medical  expenses  for  his/her  family 
members. 

The  complaint  heard  most  often  is 
that  CHAMPUS  contractors  process- 
ing a claim  take  too  long  to  provide 
reimbursement.  Statistics  indicate  that 
over  30  percent  of  all  claim  forms  are 
returned  for  incorrect  data  being  sub- 
mitted in  items  1-18  of  the  CHAMPUS 
claim  form.  When  completing  the 
claim  form,  double  check  all  entries  to 
insure  that  they  are  correct,  to  speed 
up  your  reimbursement. 

Each  RRC  and  DRC  has  a CHAM- 
PUS advisor  designated  to  provide 
information  on  health  care  benefits. 
Use  the  resources  available  to  save  | 
your  hard  earned  money  and  provide  j 
all  available  benefits  to  your  family.  j 

j 

I 

claim 

issue  date,  effective  date,  and  ex- 
piration date  as  shown  on  I.D.  ! 
card.  Any  patient  10  years  of  age  j 
or  over  must  have  own  I.D.  card. 
For  patients  under  10,  use  I.D. 
card  from  parent  who  is  not  an  ' 
active  duty  member. 

6.  Indicate  patient’s  relationship  to 
sponsor.  If  other,  specify  relation-  I 
ship.  I 

[Continued  on  Page  32)  I 
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Completing  the 


CHAMPUS/CHAMPVA  CLAIM  FORM 

For  services  or  supplies  provided  by  civilian  sources  except  Institutions 

Read  cover  instructions  and  the  back  of  this  form  before  compieting  and  signing! 


Form  Approved 
0MB  No 
022-RO382 


PaMeiit/8poneortHiewiatlll^‘(lten»  f ttvbugh  18  to  be  completed  by  the  beneficiary/patient  or  sponsor) 


1 . PATIENT'S  NAME  (Last  name,  First  name,  Middle  initial) 

DOE,  MARY  A. 


2.  PATIENT'S  DATE  OF  BIRTH 
MO^TH  ^ ^ 

7.  SPONSOR'S  NAME  (Last  name.  First  name.  Middle  initial) 

DOE,  JOHN  0. 

4.  PATIENT'S  SEX 

□ MALE  55  FEf^ALE 

0 SPONSOR'S  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NO  OR  VA  FILE  NO 

987-65-4321 

9.  VA  STATION  NO. 

6 PATIENT'S  RELATIONSHIP  TO 
SPONSOR 

□ SELF  )0(  SPOUSE 

□ NATURAL  or  □ STEPCHILD 

ADOPTED  CHILD 

OTHER  (Specify): 

10.  SPONSOR'S  DUTY  STATION  OR  ADDRESS  FOR  RETIREES 

Headquarters 
400th  Division 
Anytown,  WI 

PHONENO  (Include  area  code)  ( 1 00  ) “33  3 ”4444 

15,  IS  CONDITION 
WORK  RELATED? 

□ YES  [M  NO 

MILITARY  S^VICE  RELATED? 

□ YES  a NO 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCIDENT  RELATED? 

□ YES  55  NO 

1 1 . SPONSOR'S  BRANCH  OF  SERVICE 

USA  □ USAF  □ USMC  □ USN 
□ USCG  □ USPHS  □ NOAA  □ VA 

12  SPONSOR'S  GRAOE/RANK 

E-7 

13,  SPONSOR’S  STATUS 

INACTIVE  DUTY  □ RETIRED  □ DECEASED 

16  INPATIENT/OUTPATIENT  CARE 

CXOUTPATIENT  □ INPATIENT-EMERGENCY  Q INPATIENT  HOSPITAL-OUTSIDE  40  MILE  RADIUS 

□ INPATIENT-SKILLED  NURSING  FACILITY  Q INPATIENT-OTHER 

□ INPATIENT  HOSPITAL-WITHIN  40  MILE  RADIUS  (ATTACH  DD  FORM  1251) 

1 7.  DESCRIBE  CONDITION  FOR  WHICH  YOU  RECEIVED  TREATMENT,  IF  AN  INJURY.  NOTE  HOW  IT  HAPPENED. 

I had  severe  stomach  pain,  vomiting, 
nausea 

18  SIGNATURE  OF  PATIENT  OR  AUTHORIZED  PERSON.  CERTIFIES  CLAIM  INFORMATION  AND  AUTHORIZES 
RELEASE  OF  MEDICAL  OR  OTH^INSURANCE  INFORMATION  READ  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  BACK  OF  THIS 

FORN^ORE^GNINg"  9/30/78  RELATIONSHIP 

SIGNED;  1 IV/VJ  (il  . a date  TO  PATIENT  Self 

3.  PATIENT'S  ADDRESS  (Street,  city,  state,  ZIP  code) 

100  East  State  Avenue 
Anytown,  WI  12345 

PHONE  NO,  (Include  area  code)  (100)-lll-2222 


5.  MILITARYA/A  IDENTIFICATION  CARD 

12345  A 


CARD  NO_  US 
ISSUE  DATE 
MONTH  DAY  YEAR 

1 I 2 I 77 


EFFECTIVE  DATE 
MONTH  DAY  YEAR 

6 14  I 70 


EXPIRATION  DATE 
MONTH  DAY  YEAR 

1 I 1 I 80 


14.  DO  YOU  HAVE  OTHER  HEALTH  INSURANCE?  Q YES  □ NO 
IF  YES,  ENTER  NAME  OF  OTHER  PLAN  OR  PROGRAM: 

Flight  Care-CHAMPUS  Supplement 


ADDRESS  100  Airport  Drive 
CITY  Big  Town  state 


WI 


23456 

ZIP 


14a,  TYPE  OF  COVERAGE, 

□ EMPLOYMENT  (GROUP)  □ MEDICAID 

PRIVATE  (NON-GROUP)  □ MEDICARE 

iTb"  ofHER  OENtTfIc AfioN  NUM^ 

123456-78910 

14d,  OTHER  PROGRAM  THROUGH  EMPLOYMENT? 
EMPLOYER  NAME: 


□ STUDENT  PLAN 

□ OTHER; 


14c  EFFECTIVE  DATE 
^ONTH  D^  Tl 


J_i_l 


n 


us  Army 


Physician  / Other  Provider  (Items  19  through  33  are  to  be  completed  by  the  physipian  or  other  provider.) 


1 9 NAME,  ADDRESS  & PHONE  NO.  OF  REFERRING  PHYSICIAN 


□ PRIVATE  PRACTICE  or  Q UNIFORMED  SERVICES 


20.  NAME  & ADDRESS  OF  FACILITY  WHERE  SERVICES  RENDERED  (other  than  home  or  office) 

Dr.  John  Q.  Publ tc 
Family  Practice  Clinic 
299  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Anytown,  WI  12345 


21.  PROVIDER  OF  SERVICES 
& ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN 
□ OTHER 


22.  HOSPITALIZATION  INFORMATION 
MO  DAY  YEAR 

ADMITTED I I DISCHARGED 


MO  DAY  YEAR 


23.  U\B  WORK  OUTSIDE  YOUR  OFFICE? 
□ YES  K)  NO  CHARGES: 


24,  DIAGNOSIS,  SYMPTOM  OR  NATURE  OF  ILLNESS  OR  INJURY,  RELATE  DIAGNOSIS  TO  PROCEDURE  IN  COLUMN  "D"  BY  REFERENCE  TO  NUMBERS  1 . 2,  3.  or  DX  CODE 

1 Gastroenteritis 


Rule  out  appendicitis 


25.  A DATES  OF  SERVICE 
MO/DAYA'EAR 

B* 

PLACE 

OF 

SERVICE 

C 

PROCEDURE  CODE 
IDENTIFY: 

D DESCRIBE  PROCEDURES/SUPPLIES  FOR  EACH  DATE  SUBMIT 
REPORT  EXPLAIN  ING  UNUSUAL  SERVICES  OR  C IRCUMSTANCES 

E 

DIAGNOSIS 

CODE 

F 

CHARGES 

LEAVE  BLANK 

9/21/78 

3 

90020 

Office  Cal  1 , Initial , 
Comprehensive  (Dx;  1) 

! 

35  [)0 

9/21/78 

3 

85010 

Lab:  Complete  Blood  Count 

fOx:  1 & 21 

1 

8 pO 

9/21/78 

3 

81000 

Lab:  Complete  Urinalysis 

(Dx:  1 & 21 

1 

1 

6 pO 

9/21/78 

3 

74000 

X-Ray:  Abdomen,  1 view 

fDx:  1 & 21 

1 

18  bo 

9/30/78 

3 

90050 

Office  Cal  1 , Limited 
(Dx:  11 

1 

12  pO 

26.  PATIENT'S  ACCOUNT  NO. 


27  PROVIDER'S  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NO 

786021-4539 


20  PROVIDER'S  EMPLOYER  I D NO 


29.  PHYSICIAN'S  OR  OTHER  PROVIDER'S  NAME  ADDRESS,  ZIP 
CODE  & PHONE  NO  (INCLUDING  AREA  CODE) 

Dr.  John  Q.  Public 
299  W.  Washington  Ave. 
Anytown,  WI  12345 
(100)-555-6666 

PROVIDER  NO.  m?46 


G,  TOTAL  CHARGES 


79  bQ 


$-0- 


$ -0- 


32,  AGREEMENT  TO  PARTICIPATE  (READ  BACK  OF  THIS  FORM) 
to  yes  □ NO 


SIGNEi 


10/3/78 


•PLACE  OF  SERVICE  COOES 

1 _ (IH)  — INPATIENT  HOSPITAL 

2 — (OH)  — OUTPATIENT  HOSPITAL 
3_(0)  —DOCTORS  OFFICE 

CHAMPUS  FORM  500  JUNE  1 978 


4 — (H)  — PATIENT'S  HOME 

5 — (DCF)  — DAY  CARE  FACILITY  (PSY) 

6 — (NCF)  — NIGHT  CARE  FACILITY  (PSY) 


7 — (NH)  —NURSING  HOME 

8 — (SNF)  — SKILLED  NURSING  FACILIT 

9 _ (AMB)—  AMBULANCE 

0 — (OL)  — OTHER  LOCATIONS 


A — (IL)  — INDEPENDENT  LABORATORY 
8 — (OF)  — OTHER  MEDCALSURGICAL  FACILITY 
C — (RTC)—  RESIDENTIAL  TREATMENT  CENTER 
0 — (STF)  — SPECIALIZED  TREATMENT  FACILITY 


NOVEMBER  1980 


(Continued) 


Completing  the  claim 


7.  List  sponsor’s  complete  name; 
last,  first,  middle  initial. 

8.  List  sponsor’s  social  security  num- 
ber if  patient  is  eligible  for 
CHAMPUS.  If  patient  is  eligible 
for  CHAMPVA  list  sponsor’s  VA 
file  number  (same  as  CHAMPVA 
I.D.  card  number). 

9.  Leave  blank  for  CHAMPUS  bene- 
ficiaries. For  CHAMPVA  benefi- 
ciaries enter  VA  station  number 
shown  on  CHAMPVA  I.D.  card. 

10.  Active  duty  sponsors  enter  com- 
plete military  address  or  duty  sta- 
tion. Retiree  sponsor’s  enter  com- 
plete address,  enter  phone  num- 
ber for  both. 

11.  Check  sponsor’s  branch  of  service 
if  patient  is  CHAMPUS  benefici- 
ary. Check  VA  if  patient  is 
CHAMPVA  beneficiary. 

12.  Enter  sponsor’s  current  grade  or 
rank  if  active  duty  or  grade  or  rank 
at  time  of  retirement.  Leave  blank 
if  patient  is  CHAMPVA  benefi- 
ciary. 

13.  Check  sponsor’s  current  status  if 
patient  is  a CHAMPUS  benefi- 
ciary. If  patient  is  CHAMPVA 
beneficiary,  leave  blank. 

14.  If  patient  is  eligible  for  any  other 
medical  benefits  or  insurance 
coverage,  check  YES  and  com- 


plete blocks  14a  through  14d.  If 
patient  is  not  eligible  for  any  other 
medical  benefits  or  insurance 
coverage,  check  NO  and  leave  14a 
through  14d  blank. 

15.  Check  appropriate  block  if  illness 
or  injury  is  related  to  military  ser- 
vice, employment,  or  automobile 
accident. 

16.  Check  appropriate  block  for  type 
of  services  received. 

17.  Briefly  describe  the  complaint,  ill- 
ness, or  injury  for  which  patient 
received  treatment.  If  injury  re- 
lated, briefly  describe  how  injury 
occured. 

18.  Enter  date,  relationship  to  patient 
(self  if  patient  signs  own  form], 
and  signature  of  patient  when  pa- 
tient is  over  18  years  of  age. 

CLAIMS  FILED  BY  THE 
BENEFICIARY/PATIENT 

When  the  claim  is  submitted  by  the 
beneficiary/patient  or  sponsor  for  di- 
rect reimbursement,  an  ITEMIZED 
STATEMENT  listing  the  services/ 
supplies  must  be  attached.  The  lower 
section  for  Physician/Other  Provider 
information  may  be  left  blank. 

An  ITEMIZED  STATEMENT  must 
contain: 


a.  The  beneficiary/patient’s  name; 

b.  Date  the  services/supplies  were 
provided; 

c.  A description  of  EACH  service 
or  supply  received  (the  service/ 
supply  must  be  described  com- 
pletely); 

d.  The  charge  for  EACH  service/ 
supply  (DO  NOT  total  like  items 
into  a single  charge); 

e.  Medical  diagnosis  or  patient’s 
symptoms  or  complaint  (Medical 
necessity  for  services/supplies 
must  be  documented). 

The  itemized  statement  must  be  on 
the  provider’s  billing  letterhead,  con- 
taining the  provider’s  name  and  ad- 
dress. 

For  prescription  drugs,  the  itemized 
statement  must  contain: 

a.  Name  of  the  beneficiary/patient; 

b.  Name,  strength,  and  quantity  of 
each  drug. 

c.  Prescription  number  of  each 
drug; 

d.  Name  and  address  of  the  phar- 
macy; 

e.  Name  and  address  of  the  pre- 
scribing physician; 

f.  Diagnosis  or  patient’s  symptom 

or  complaint  for  each  drug  pre- 
scribed. ^ 


Where  to  file  CHAMPUS  claims 


This  is  a list  of  CHAMPUS  organiza- 
tions that  process  claims  and  make 
payments.  Claims  should  be  sent  to 
the  office  serving  the  state  or  area 
where  the  medical  care  or  service  was 
provided  with  the  following  exceptions: 
Dental  claims  (except  Europe,  Af- 
rica and  the  Middle  East)  and  all  Chris- 
tian Science  claims  should  be  sent  to 
Blue  Shield  of  California,  PO  Box 
85035,  San  Diego,  CA  92138.  Claims 
for  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 
should  be  sent  to  OCHMAPUSEUR, 
144  Karlsruherstr,  6900  Heidelberg, 
FRG,  or  APO  NY  091 02.  (Dental  bene- 
fits are  extremely  limited  under 
CHAMPUS,. 


Tennessee 

Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of  Tennessee 
730  Chestnut  St. 

Chattanooga,  TN  37402 


Wisconsin  Physicians  Service,  Madi- 
son, Wl  53707  handles  the  following 
states  at  the  post  office  box  listed: 
Arkansas,  PO  Box  7938 
Illinois,  PO  Box  7952 
Indiana,  PO  Box  8923 
Iowa,  PO  Box  7956 
Kansas,  PO  Box  7934 
Kentucky,  PO  Box  891  2 
Minnesota,  PO  Box  7959 
Missouri,  PO  Box  7939 
North  Dakota,  PO  Box  7961 
Oklahoma,  PO  Box  7936 
South  Dakota,  PO  Box  7962 
Wisconsin,  PO  Box  7953 


Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming 
Blue  Cross  of  Washington-Alaska 
PO  Box  77084 
Seattle,  WA  981  77 


District  of  Columbia,  North  and  South 

Carolina,  Virginia 

Blue  Cross  of  Southwestern  VA 
PO  Box  1 3828 
Roanoke,  VA  24034 

Alabama,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Ohio, 
Texas,  West  Virginia,  Canada,  Mexl- 
ico,  Cervtral  and  South  Arrierica,  Bermu- 
muda.  West  Indies. 

Mutual  of  Omaha  CHAMPUS  Program 
Mutual  of  Ohaha  Plaza 
Omaha,  NB  68131 

Hawaii,  Pacific  Area  (Including  China, 
Thailand,  and  Korea) 

Hawaii  Medical  Service  Assn. 

PO  Box  860 
Honolulu,  HI  96808 

New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island 

Blue  Cross  of  Rhode  Island 
One  Weybosset  Hill 
Providence,  RH  02903 


Delaware,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Blue  Shield 
PO  Box  65 
Camp  Hill,  PA  17011 


Blue  Shield  of  California,  San  Diego, 
CA921 38  handlesthe following  states 
at  the  post  office  box  listed: 

Arizona,  PO  Box  8501 9 
California,  PO  Box  85020 
Michigan,  PO  Box  851 1 6 
Florida,  and  Puerto  Rico, 

PO  Box  85022 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  PO 
Box  851 1 7 

Nevada,  PO  Box  85023 
New  Mexico,  PO  Box  85021 

Europe,  Africa,  Middle  East 

OCHAMPUSEUR 

144  Karlsruherstr. 

6900  Heidelberg,  FRG 
or  APO  NY  091 02 
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Recruiter  SGT  Dave  Davis  attends  a football  practice. 


Recruiter 

arranges 

football 

training 

camp 


The  Bothell  High  School  football 
team  conducted  a three-day  training 
camp  at  Ft.  Lewis  recently  with  the 
help  of  Bothell  Army  recruiter  SGT 
Howard  “Dave”  Davis. 

Seventy  members  of  the  team,  nine 
coaches  and  Davis  were  housed  at 
Camp  Murray  barracks  and  ate  their 
meals  in  the  mess  hall. 

“This  is  just  a real  thrill  to  be  here 
and  use  these  facilities,”  said  Brian 
Sedy,  Bothell  senior,  during  his  sec- 
ond summer  training  camp  at  Ft. 
Lewis.  Bothell  Coach  Dee  Hawkes 
has  brought  his  team  to  Ft.  Lewis  for 
the  last  five  years.  “When  you’re  here, 
with  no  distractions,  you’re  just  think- 
ing football,  playing  it  and  living  it,” 
Sedy  said. 

Davis  was  also  able  to  arrange  for 
the  team  to  use  the  post  swimming 
pool  and  to  visit  a Ranger  unit,  where 
they  were  challenged  to  the  Ranger 
Mile. 

As  a recruiter,  Davis  said,  “It’s  a 
great  way  to  get  into  the  high  school. 
The  kids  get  to  see  that  the  Army’s  not 
all  work  — they  see  the  bowling  alley. 


the  movie  theatre,  the  rec  facilities.” 

The  students  were  impressed  with 
Army  food.  “I  thought  Army  food  was 
like  at  a prison,  that  they  just  slop  it 
on,”  said  Rob  Anderson,  “but  com- 
pared to  what  they  feed  us  at  school, 
this  is  like  a delicatessen.” 

In  addition  to  giving  the  school  a 
much  appreciated  service  and  expos- 
ing the  team  members  to  life  at  an 
Army  post,  Davis  had  a chance  to  get 
to  know  the  coaches  and  the  students. 

At  the  barracks  he  took  on  the  role  of 
drill  instructor,  providing  the  author- 
ity for  lights-out  and  wake-up.  Out  on 
the  field  he  helped  out  where  he  could 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  chat  with 
the  players. 

Warren  Korn  commented  on  his 
first  training  camp  at  Ft.  Lewis:  “It’s 
more  organized  than  at  home.  The 
coaches  work  really  hard  to  set  this  up 
and  organize  it.  SGT.  Davis  fits  in  real 
well.  He  sets  up  a lot  of  things,  like 
today  we  went  to  the  Ranger  camp. 
He’s  a real  good  guy.” 

Developing  attitudes  like  that  is 
what  community  relations  is  all  about.  ^ 


Story  and  photos 
by  Greg  Bartholomew 
Seattle  DRC 
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Zoom  in  on 
the  action 


by  Joyce  Robbins 
Columbia  DRC 

Most  people  agree  that  the  best  time 
to  get  your  foot  in  the  door  recruiting- 
wise  is  during  September.  And,  ob- 
viously, the  best  high  school  students 
to  work  with  are  the  most  popular 
ones.  And  the  most  popular  people  at 
a school  in  September  are  the  football 
players  and  the  cheerleaders,  right? 

Now,  how  does  a recruiter,  espe- 
cially a new  recruiter,  develop  the  rap- 
port that  he  needs  with  his  high  school 
athletes  and  leaders?  Newly-assigned 
SFC  Herman  R.  Allen  of  Charleston, 
SC  faced  this  all-too-common  dilemma 
two  years  ago. 

For  Allen,  video  taping  high  school 
sporting  events  turned  out  to  be  just 
the  key  that  he  needed  to  develop  the 
rapport  that  he  needed  with  coaches, 
students,  teachers  and  parents.  He 
says,  “Recording  high  school  events 
on  video  tape  was  the  perfect  solu- 
tion for  me.  It  gave  me  immediate  con- 
tact with  everyone  from  the  principal 
to  the  janitor  and  everybody  between.” 

That  this  solution  works  for  Allen  is 
obvious.  At  the  end  of  May,  he  was 


the  top  Columbia  DRC  high  school 
senior  recruiter  with  48  DEPers  to  his 
credit.  His  record  from  October  1979 
through  May  1980  of  an  average  221 
percent  of  objective  also  adds  cred- 
ibility to  his  methods. 

Allen’s  approach  is  simple.  He  vis- 
its the  first  couple  practice  sessions  of 
the  season.  He  says,  “I  try  not  to  say 
much  at  first;  I just  stand  back  and 
watch.  After  a while,  I approach  the 
coach  and  say,  ‘Did  you  notice  this?’ 
Then  I ask  about  putting  the  team  on 
film.”  With  a wide  grin  that  indicates 
that’s  the  easiest  part,  Allen  exclaims, 
“I’ve  never  been  turned  down!” 

For  the  first  couple  of  weeks  or  so  I 
go  in  uniform.  After  that,  when 
people  recognize  me  as  the  Army  re- 
cruiter in  or  out  of  uniform,  I go  in 
civilian  clothes.  I do  this  so  that  every- 
one realizes  that  a soldier  doesn’t  have 
to  wear  uniforms  all  of  the  time.  Sur- 
prisingly, many  people  don’t  know 
this.  It  helps  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  perception  of  the  military  versus 
the  civilian  world.” 

The  recruiter  doesn’t  have  to  be  an 


expert  on  the  sport  that  he’s  filming 
according  to  Allen.  He  explains,  “I 
usually  sit  down  with  the  team  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday  after  the  game 
and  show  the  film.  When  you’re 
showing  the  film,  the  coach  may  ask 
you  to  back  up  or  stop  the  action  to 
show  a player’s  error  or  a certain  play. 

You  need  to  be  at  least  familiar 
enough  with  the  sport  to  be  able  to 
recognize  the  portion  he’s  talking 
about,  but  you  certainly  don’t  have  to 
be  an  authority.” 

The  expense  of  video  taping  equip- 
ment is  not  prohibitive  either.  “I  do 
have  my  own  equipment  now,”  Allen 
states,  “but  I didn’t  have  any  when  I 
began  doing  this.  For  the  first  year 
that  I worked  this  program,  I borrow- 
ed equipment  from  a nearby  Air  Force 
base.  If  a recruiter  is  near  an  instal- 
lation where  he  can  borrow  equip- 
ment, there’s  no  cost  involved. 

I think  the  thing  I like  best  about 
doing  this  is  that  it’s  a spinoff.  You  get 
to  know  so  many  people.  I don’t  try  to 
recruit  at  all  at  first.  I merely  let  the 
students  know  that  I’m  interested  in 
them  and  they  get  to  know  me.  By  the 
time  I bring  up  the  subject  of  the 
Army,  I’ve  already  established  a rap- 
port and  I’m  respected  as  someone 
who  is  interested  in  doing  something 
for  the  students. 

I get  to  know  the  male  and  female 
students.  When  I’m  taping  an  all-male 
sport  like  football.  I’ve  found  that  the 
cheerleaders  want  to  be  filmed  too.  So 
I get  to  work  with  all  the  students  at 
the  school. 

I also  find  that  many  times  teachers 
will  approach  me  to  ask  if  I’ll  video 
tape  something  for  them.  Sometimes 
they  want  an  educational  television 
program  shown  to  their  classes  or  a 
special  school  activity  filmed.” 

Allen’s  belief  in  the  effectiveness  of 
his  unique  approach  to  working  with 
his  high  schools  is  unmistakable.  And 
his  average  of  221  percent  of  objec- 
tive is  enough  to  convince  most 
others.  Video  tape,  anyone? 


SFC  Herman  R.  Allen’s  key  to  developing 
rapport  with  high  school  students  and 
faculty  is  the  video  camera  he  uses  to 
record  high  school  sports  and  special 
projects  for  teachers.  (Photo  by  SSG 
Dave  Lilienthal) 
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MOS  16P 


Short  Range  Missile  Crewman 


Enlistees  in  MOS  1 6P  may  enter  the  field  about  the  same  time  as  the  new  Stinger, 
shoulder-fired  immediate  air  defense  missile. 


Soldiers  enlisting  in  MOS  16P,  Air 
Defense  Artillery  Short  Range  Missile 
Crewman,  should  find,  that  as  they 
are  easing  into  their  new  unit  and 
career,  a new  piece  of  equipment  will 
be  following  close  behind  to  aid  them 
in  their  mission. 

The  weapons  system,  the  Stinger, 
is  a shoulder-fired  missile  weighing 
about  35  pounds.  It  is  designed  to  give 
soldiers  and  marines  immediate  air 
defense  against  low  level  aircraft  at- 
tacking from  any  direction.  The 
Stinger  has  improved  range  and  man- 
ueverability  over  former  systems  and 
offers  significant  countermeasures 
resistance. 

The  Stinger  is  not  the  only  weapon 
the  16P  MOS  uses,  however.  A larger 
system  mounted  on  a self-propelled 
carrier  is  the  Chaparral  missile. 

Individuals  enlisting  in  MOS  16P 
can  expect  to  be  trained  in  the  Chap- 
arral. At  the  basic  level  the  soldier 
learns  to  identify  friendly  and  hostile 
aircraft  and  to  operate  the  Target  Area 
Data  Display  System  and  other  fire 
control  devices.  The  soldier  is  taught 
to  prepare  ammunition,  load  the  sys- 
tem and  fire  the  missiles.  The  new 
soldier  will  learn  how  to  drive  tracked 
vehicles,  wheeled  vehicles  and  oper- 
ate power  generating  equipment. 

Among  the  qualifications  for  MOS 
16P  the  soldier  must  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  red  and  green  and 
be  able  to  qualify  for  a confidential 
security  clearance.  ^ 


The  Stinger  immediate  air  defense  missile  was  com- 
pleted by  the  General  Dynamics  Corporation  early  this 
year.  The  company  is  in  third  year  production  of  the 
Stinger  and  its  ground  support  equipment. 
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Short  Range  Missile  C T^^iTan 

MOS  16P: 


